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Introduction 


The  Presidents 
Report 

C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  family — members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  chancellors,  trustees,  alumni,  and  the 
staff  at  General  Administration — worked  in  concert 
throughout  fiscal  1991-92  for  legislation  supporting  a 
statewide  UNC  bond  referendum.  We  did  not  succeed,  as 
I  had  hoped  we  would,  in  persuading  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  pass  a  bond-referendum  bill  in  the  short  session  of 
1992.  However,  we  won  considerable  support  for  the 
concept  of  a  UNC  bond  issue,  and  many  legislators  have 
committed  to  push  for  passage  of  a  bond-referendum  bill 
early  in  the  1993  session. 

During  its  third  lean  session,  the  General  Assembly 
granted  the  University  a  small  increase  in  state  appropria¬ 
tions  for  1992-93  operations.  The  total  rose  from 
$1,1 10.5  million  for  1991-92  to  $1,153.1  million.  A  few 
capital  projects,  approved  earlier  by  the  General  Assembly 
but  later  rescinded,  were  restored  in  the  1992  session  as 
part  of  a  capital  appropriation  totaling  $40.2  million  (see 
THE  BUDGET).  Under  legislation  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  prior  year’s  session,  12  of  our  constituent 
institutions  operated  in  fiscal  1991-92  with  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity  over  the  use  of  appropriated  funds.  During  the  year, 

$17  million  was  reallocated  at  the  institutional  level  to 
meet  needs  more  pressing  than  those  for  which  the  funds 
were  initially  budgeted.  Another  $10  million  was  carried 
forward  into  1992-93  to  be  spent  on  non-recurring  items 
at  the  discretion  of  the  chancellors.  These  early  results 
clearly  indicate  that  greater  fiscal  and  management  flexibil¬ 
ity  can  translate  into  more  effective  use  of  scarce  state  dol¬ 
lars. 

Total  enrollment  at  UNC  continued  to  grow  for  the 
second  year  at  a  rate  of  just  over  2  percent.  The  16  cam¬ 
puses  enrolled  147,504  students  in  the  fall  of  1991 .  Our 
freshmen  were  better  prepared  than  ever,  judging  by  their 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores.  Those  admitted  to  our  16 
campuses  had  average  SAT  scores  of  951,  up  three  points 
over  the  prior  year.  Scores  are  65  points  higher  than  a 
decade  ago.  (See  the  tables  on  page  2.) 

This  long-term  improvement  in  freshman  SAT  scores 
is  dramatic.  A  decade  ago  UNC  scores  were  lower  than  the 
national  average  for  all  students  taking  the  SAT,  but  by 
1991  the  national  average  had  risen  by  only  6  points, 
while  the  UNC  scores  were  up  65.  As  a  result,  scores  for 
UNC  freshmen  last  fall  were  well  ahead  of  those  for  all  test- 
takers  in  the  nation,  951  vs.  896.  The  ten-year  improve¬ 
ment  on  our  five  historically  black  campuses  is  especially 
heartening.  On  each  of  the  five,  SAT  scores  are  up  by 
more  than  100  points,  and  by  more  than  200  at 
Fayetteville  State  University. 
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Ten-Year  Rt 


E 


ecord:  enrollment  and 


satS 


CORES 


Institution 

Fall  1981 

Enrollment 

Fall  1990 

Fall  1991 

%  Change 

1990-91  1981-91 

Appalachian  State  University 

9,690 

11,483 

11,367 

-  1.0 

+  17.3 

East  Carolina  University 

13,264 

16,500 

16,690 

+  1.2 

+25.8 

Elizabeth  City  State  University* 

1,659 

1,804 

1,845 

+  2.3 

+  11.2 

Fayetteville  State  University* 

2,547 

3,337 

3,736 

+  12.0 

+46.7 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

5,450 

6,515 

7,119 

+  9.3 

+30.6 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

4,944 

5,481 

5,385 

-  1.8 

+  8.9 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts** 

503 

486 

508 

+  4.5 

+  1.0 

North  Carolina  State  University 

21,477 

26,683 

27,236 

+  2.1 

+26.8 

Pembroke  State  University 

2,187 

3,133 

2,944 

-  6.0 

+34.6 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

2,266 

3,271 

3,225 

-  1.4 

+42.3 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

21,346 

23,674 

23,592 

0.3 

+  10.5 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

9,574 

14,323 

15,058 

+  5.1 

+57.3 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

10,201 

11,892 

11,648 

-  2.1 

+  14.2 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

5,106 

6,978 

8,090 

+  15.9 

+58.4 

Western  Carolina  University 

6,366 

6,222 

6,372 

+  2.4 

+  0.1 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

2,325 

2,650 

2,689 

+  1.5 

+  15.7 

TOTAL 

118,905 

144,432 

147,504 

+  2.1 

+24.1 

Institution 

Average 

Fall  1981 

Freshman  SAT  Scores 

Fall  1990  Fall  1991 

%  Change 

1990-91  1981-91 

Appalachian  State  University 

891 

956 

971 

+  1.6 

+  9.0 

East  Carolina  University 

856 

874 

889 

+  1.7 

+  3.9 

Elizabeth  City  State  University* 

582 

737 

755 

+  2.4 

+29.7 

Fayetteville  State  University* 

592 

774 

800 

+  3.4 

+35.1 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

671 

779 

806 

+  3.5 

+20.1 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

625 

743 

758 

+  2.0 

+21.3 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts** 

987 

979 

1054 

+  7.7 

+  6.8 

North  Carolina  State  University 

1001 

1053 

1050 

-  0.3 

+  4.9 

Pembroke  State  University 

809 

833 

824 

-  1.1 

+  1.9 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

929 

996 

1028 

+  3.2 

+  10.7 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

1055 

1 1 12 

1120 

+  0.7 

+  6.2 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

915 

933 

930 

-  0.3 

+  1.6 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

930 

960 

959 

-  0.1 

+  3.1 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

869 

927 

913 

-  1.5 

+  5.1 

Western  Carolina  University 

816 

851 

852 

+  0.1 

+  4.4 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

629 

701 

730 

+  4.1 

+  16.1 

UNC  Average 

886 

948 

951 

+  0.3 

+  7.3 

‘Includes  Graduate  Center  students  taught  by  faculty  from  other  UNC  institutions. 

“College  students  only. 

Note:  In  the  fall  of  1991,  the  method  of  calculating  average  SAT  scores  for  UNC  institutions  was  changed.  Score  averages  for  1981  and 
1990  above  have  been  revised  to  reflect  the  new  method. 
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As  I  have  said  many  times,  SAT  scores  are  not  a  per¬ 
fect  yardstick  for  measuring  academic  preparation;  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  the  best  we  have  currently  for  making 
comparisons  over  time.  Last  year,  UNC  General  Adminis¬ 
tration  came  up  with  another  set  of  yardsticks  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  them  broadly  in  our  first  “Freshman  Performance 
Report.”  The  report  gave  the  state’s  330  high-school  prin¬ 
cipals  a  systematic  view  of  how  their  graduates  were  doing 
at  15  of  the  UNC  campuses.  (The  North  Carolina  School 
of  the  Arts  was  not  included.)  For  each  high  school,  the 
reports  gave  details  on  graduates’  placement  in  remedial  or 
advanced  courses,  their  academic  performance  in  basic 
subjects,  grade-point  averages,  and  retention  at  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  I  believe  the  analysis  is  an  invaluable 
service  to  our  public  schools  and  to  all  our  citizens;  we  shall 
repeat  it,  and  make  it  public,  annually. 

Fiscal  1991-92  was  another  banner  year  for  “spon¬ 
sored  program”  awards.  These  are  grants  won  competi¬ 
tively  by  our  faculties,  primarily  for  research  and  primarily 
from  the  federal  government.  Total  awards  rose  by  19 
percent,  from  $312  million  to  $372  million.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  awards  rose  by  22 
percent  to  $21 1  million,  exceeding  the  $200-million  mark 
for  the  first  time  (see  RESEARCH). 

In  last  year’s  President’s  Report,  I  noted  that  three 
trends  had  become  more  pronounced  during  the  year: 
moves  by  our  campuses  and  by  the  UNC  Center  for  Public 
Television  to  obtain  more  money  from  private  sources,  the 
increasing  involvement  of  UNC  institutions  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of  telecom¬ 
munications  in  the  work  of  the  University.  Progress  was 
made  on  all  three  fronts  during  1991-92. 

In  March  the  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Charitable  Trust 
earmarked  $40  million  to  create  two  new  philanthropic 
organizations  based  respectively  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  and  at  NCSA.  The  Institute  for  Engineering, 
Technology,  and  Science  at  NCSU  and  the  Institute  for  the 
Arts  at  NCSA  will  develop  and  seek  out  grant  proposals  in 
their  respective  areas.  This  spectacularly  generous  and 
creative  philanthropy  is  larger  in  scope  even  than  earlier 
gifts  from  the  Kenan  family.  Modeled  after  the  Institute 
for  Private  Enterprise,  based  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  the  two 
new  institutes  have  such  vast  potential  that  it  is  impossible 
to  envision  all  the  benefits  they  can  bring  to  our  University 
and  our  state. 

With  respect  to  UNC’s  role  in  assisting  public  el¬ 
ementary  and  secondary  education,  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  useful  new  tool — the  Freshman  Performance 
Report — developed  to  assist  high-school  administrators. 
Myriad  other  examples  of  cooperation  and  assistance  can 
be  found  at  General  Administration,  on  the  16  campuses, 


and  at  the  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  year  was  the  dedication  of  the  splendid 
new  $5. 8-million  home  for  the  North  Carolina  Center  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  NCCAT  operates  under 
the  broad  umbrella  of  the  University  but  is  located  at  West¬ 
ern  Carolina  University  in  the  beautiful  Cullowhee  Valley. 

A  committee  I  appointed  last  year  to  develop  a  plan 
for  a  University-wide  high-performance  communications 
network  submitted  its  final  report  to  me  in  May.  That 
report  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  senior  staff  position  within 
General  Administration  to  help  plan  and  coordinate  inter- 
institutional  communications  infrastructure,  resources,  and 
programs;  the  creation  of  a  systemwide  council  to  coordi¬ 
nate  network  resources;  and  the  development  of  a  unified 
plan  and  budget  to  connect  the  University’s  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  staff  to  each  other  and  to  global  information 
resources  by  1997.  Funding  to  implement  the  committee’s 
recommendations  will  be  a  high-priority  item  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  1993-95  budget  request  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Closely  related  to,  and  a  part  of,  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network  is  the  UNC  Library  Network,  which  inter¬ 
connects  the  libraries  of  all  the  constituent  institutions  and 
gives  our  libraries  access  to  other  libraries  and  data  re¬ 
sources  nationally,  thus  sharing  the  resources  of  all  libraries 
and  effecting  other  economies  in  their  operations.  Like  the 
basic  university  telecommunications  network,  the  library 
network  has  been  thoroughly  studied  during  the  year. 

After  more  than  seven  years  of  successful  operation,  the 
hardware  and  software  of  this  complex  system  must  be 
replaced  due  to  obsolescence  and  to  attain  more  efficiency 
and  reliability. 

No  mention  of  the  libraries  can  be  made  without 
again  reporting  the  dire  needs  of  our  libraries.  Networking 
does  not  relieve  libraries  of  maintaining  and  improving 
their  own  collections.  Since  1987  the  libraries  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  increase  to  cover  inflation  in  the  cost  of  acquisi¬ 
tions,  while  prices  have  risen  by  48  percent.  Attention  to 
this  problem  will  also  be  a  high  priority  in  our  budget 
request. 

For  the  Board  of  Governors,  1991-92  was  a  produc¬ 
tive  year.  The  board  completed  its  review  of  the  academic 
missions  of  our  various  campuses,  worked  diligently  to 
make  our  needs  known  to  the  General  Assembly,  staged  a 
conference  in  Wilmington  for  the  210  trustees  of  our  16 
constituent  institutions,  and  grappled  with  an  array  of 
issues  involving  the  University  family  and  its  members. 
Walter  Davis,  who  had  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  since  1981,  resigned  from  the  board 
during  the  year.  In  June  1992,  the  General  Assembly 
elected  Jack  P.  Jordan  of  Mt.  Gilead  to  succeed  Davis. 
Jordan  had  served  as  a  trustee  of  NCSU,  his  alma  mater, 
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from  1979  to  19S"\  and  is  a  strong  addition  to  the  board. 

At  the  end  ot  March,  Raymond  Dawson  retired  as 
senior  s  ice  president  tor  academic  affairs.  Dawson  is  a 
prodigious  worker,  with  a  collection  of  talents  rarely  found 
in  one  human  being.  The  value  of  his  contributions  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  which  he  joined  as  vice 
president  when  the  University  was  restructured  in  1972,  is 
incalculable.  Shortly  before  he  retired  to  teach  at  UNCW, 
Dawson  shepherded  to  completion  the  most  intensive 
reexamination  of  our  campuses’  missions  since  1976,  when 
the  Board  of  Governors  adopted  its  first  long-range  plan 
(see  ACADEMIC  MATTERS). 

Dawson’s  successor  is  Professor  William  F.  Little  of 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  a  chemist  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  Research  Triangle  Park  from  its 
earliest  days.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  Bill  Little’s  guidance 
at  General  Administration. 

After  more  than  five  years  as  chancellor  of  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  Tyronza  R.  Richmond  an¬ 
nounced  in  September  that  he  would  leave  the  post  De¬ 
cember  3 1  to  return  to  the  classroom.  To  serve  as  interim 
chancellor  until  a  successor  was  chosen,  I  tapped  Donna  J. 
Benson,  associate  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at 
General  Administration.  A  Charlotte  native  and  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and 
Duke  University,  Benson  tackled  the  assignment  with 
unflagging  energy  and  dedication. 

After  the  close  of  the  year,  in  July,  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  elected  civil-rights  attorney  Julius  L.  Chambers  as 
chancellor  of  NCCU  upon  my  recommendation.  A  native 
of  Mt.  Gilead,  Chambers  graduated  from  NCCU  in  1958 
and  from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law,  where  he 
ranked  first  in  his  class,  in  1962.  Since  1984  Chambers 
has  lived  in  New  York,  working  as  director-counsel  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  this  talented  North  Carolinian  and  his  wife, 

Vivian,  are  returning  to  serve  our  University  and  our  state. 

In  Benson’s  absence  from  UNC  General  Administra¬ 
tion,  Myra  Cain  has  served  ably  as  interim  associate  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs.  Cain  came  to  General  Ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  English  faculty  at  East  Carolina 
University,  where  she  is  assistant  to  ECU’s  vice  chancellor 
for  academic  affairs. 

In  September,  L.  Bart  Corgnati,  Jr.,  joined  General 
Administration  as  interim  assistant  secretary  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  A  former  naval  officer,  he  had  been  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Naval  Science  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

In  March  Ellen  Kepley,  the  first  woman  ever  to  hold  a 
senior  administrative  post  in  the  16-campus  system,  retired 
as  associate  vice  president  for  finance.  During  her  20-year 
tenure  at  General  Administration,  Kepley  was  an  exem¬ 


plary  public  servant  and  an  inspiration  for  other  women  in 
university  administration. 

Also  during  the  year,  two  entities  operating  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  gained  new  leaders.  In  January, 
Richard  L.  Thompson,  Mississippi’s  state  superintendent  of 
education,  was  appointed  director  of  the  NC  Center  for 
the  Advancement  ofTeaching.  In  April,  Kate  Douglas 
Torrey  was  named  director  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  Torrey,  who  had  been  the  press’s  editor-in- 
chief  since  1989  and  assistant  director  since  1990,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Matthew  Hodgson,  who  during  his  two  decades  in 
the  post  developed  one  of  the  strongest  regional  publishing 
programs  in  the  country. 

Academic  Matters 

Following  nearly  two  years  of  study  and  debate,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  spring  completed  a  review  of  the  basic  mis¬ 
sions  of  each  of  the  constituent  institutions.  After 
evaluating  ten-year  plans  submitted  by  the  chancellors,  a 
panel  of  four  outside  consultants  presented  its  recommen¬ 
dations  to  me  and  to  the  Board  of  Governors  in  November. 
Soon  after,  I  forwarded  the  panel’s  report,  along  with  my 
own  recommendations,  to  the  Committee  on  Educational 
Planning,  Policies,  and  Programs,  which  after  serious  scru¬ 
tiny  and  discussion  submitted  a  final  report  to  the  full 
board  in  February. 

As  the  culmination  of  this  effort,  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  in  March  unanimously  authorized  the  16  constituent 
institutions  to  begin  planning  55  new  degree  programs  in  a 
broad  array  of  disciplines,  including  the  first  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  ever  offered  at  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University  and  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte.  Further  board  action  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  any  of  these  programs  can  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

Institutional  classifications  were  changed  in  two 
instances:  UNCG  was  designated  a  Doctoral  Granting 
University  I,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Asheville  was  reclassified  as  a  Liberal  Arts  University  I. 

Two  other  campuses  received  authority  to  create  new  aca¬ 
demic  units,  pending  the  availability  of  adequate  funding: 
NCSU  will  establish  a  College  of  Management,  while 
NCSA  will  develop  a  School  of  Film.  All  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  incorporated  into  the  University’s  re¬ 
vised  long-range  plan  for  1992-97,  to  be  adopted  by  the 
board  in  the  fall  of  1992.  In  other  business  during  the 
year,  the  board  authorized  the  establishment  of  14  new 
academic  degree  programs  within  the  University. 

Ongoing  budgetary  problems  caused  additional  cut- 
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backs  in  the  General  Assembly’s  matching-grants  program 
for  distinguished-professor  chairs.  After  reducing  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  program  from  $2  million  to  $1  million  in 
1990-91,  the  legislature  was  able  to  provide  only  $250,000 
for  this  purpose  in  1991-92.  Nevertheless,  major  fund¬ 
raising  campaigns  allowed  two  UNC  campuses  to  amass 
matching  funds  for  ten  endowed  chairs  during  the  year.  All 
of  the  new  professorships,  listed  below,  are  endowed  at 
$500,000. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill: 

•  Mary  Farley  Ames  Lee  Professorship  in  Business 

•  Frances  Hill  Fox  Professorship  in  Nursing 

•  Reef  C.  Ivey  II  Professorship  in  Law 

•  John  A.  Tate,  Jr.,  Professorship  in  Social  Work 

•  Frey  Foundation  Professorship  in  Arts  and  Sciences 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte: 

•  United  Dominion  Industries  Professorship  in 
Engineering 

•  Knight  Professorship  in  Public  Policy 

•  Dean  M.  Colvard  Professorship  in  Nursing 

•  Spangler  Foundation  Professorship  in  Arts  and  Sciences 

•  Metrolina  Medical  Foundation  Professorship  in 
Public  Policy  on  Health 

On  June  30,  funds  from  appropriations  or  interest 
earnings  were  in  escrow  for  20  additional  professorships,  13 
at  $500,000  and  seven  at  $1  million.  There  are  now  six 
approved  proposals  for  professorships  for  which  no  escrow 
funds  are  available.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  General 
Assembly  has  increased  appropriations  for  this  purpose  to 
$1  million  for  1992-93,  and  I  anticipate  a  full  restoration 
of  funding  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

Students 

While  the  number  of  North  Carolina  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates  dropped  by  more  than  3  percent  from  last  year,  the 
number  of  first-time  freshmen  entering  UNC  campuses 
remained  virtually  unchanged  in  1991-92.  Over  the  past 
decade,  the  number  of  high-school  graduates  in  the  state 
has  declined  just  over  10  percent,  while  the  number  of 
entering  UNC  freshmen  has  risen  by  more  than  4  percent. 
A  continuing  improvement  in  retention  rates,  coupled  with 
marked  increases  in  the  number  of  transfer  students,  ac¬ 
counted  for  this  year’s  2.1 -percent  University-wide  enroll¬ 
ment  increase. 

Enrollment  gains  were  strongest  at  UNCW  (up  15.9 
percent)  and  FSU  (up  12.0  percent).  Enrollment  declined 


on  six  campuses,  as  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  2.  As  a 
group,  our  students  were  better  prepared  than  ever.  Both 
A&T  and  FSU  reported  average  scores  above  800  for  the 
first  time. 

Each  year  I  report  on  the  racial  integration  of  our 
campuses.  I  regret  I  cannot  report  progress  last  year  on  our 
historically  white  campuses  as  a  group.  (See  the  tables  on 
page  6.)  Only  ECU  and  UNCC  had  a  higher  percentage 
of  minorities  enrolled  in  fall  1991  than  in  the  prior  year, 
and  some  institutions  showed  significant  drops  in  black 
enrollment.  Virtually  all  of  the  increase  in  UNC’s  black 
enrollment  occurred  on  our  historically  black  campuses.  I 
am  not  pleased  with  these  results  and  have  made  no  secret 
of  this  in  my  conversations  with  the  chancellors. 

Our  historically  black  campuses  have  been  more 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  attract  students  of  other  races. 
The  presence  of  white  students  ranges  from  a  high  of  32.9 
percent  at  FSU  to  1 1.7  percent  at  A&T.  By  comparison, 
only  one  of  our  historically  white  institutions,  UNCC,  had 
more  than  1 1  percent  black  students  enrolled  in  the  fall  of 
1991.  I  will  continue  to  work  toward  greater  racial  integra¬ 
tion  on  all  our  campuses. 

Two  pieces  of  federal  legislation  demanded  special 
attention  from  our  campuses  during  the  year.  The  Crime 
Awareness  and  Campus  Security  Act  will  require  each 
UNC  campus — and  all  colleges  across  the  nation — to 
make  annual  reports  on  security  policies  and  crime  statis¬ 
tics.  To  help  our  campuses  comply  with  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act,  the  Division  of  Student  Services  and 
Special  Programs  at  UNC  General  Administration  held 
several  sessions  to  discuss  new  campus  responsibilities. 

Two  publications  produced  by  General  Administra¬ 
tion  during  the  year  were  aimed  at  future  UNC  students. 
The  Advanced  Placement  Guidebook  gives  information 
about  the  number  of  credits  each  UNC  campus  awards  for 
advanced-placement  courses  taken  in  high  school.  We 
hope  that  this  information  will  prompt  more  students  to 
tackle  these  rigorous  academic  courses.  A  brochure  aimed 
at  the  parents  of  North  Carolina’s  56,000  eighth-graders 
was  developed  at  the  request  of  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Mailed  to  parents  with  a  packet  of 
other  educational  materials,  the  brochure  outlined  UNC’s 
minimum  admissions  requirements  and  urged  parents  to 
take  an  active  part  in  planning  their  children’s  high-school 
course  schedule. 

Also  during  the  year,  Student  Services  worked  with 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
design  a  standardized  transcript  for  use  by  all  North  Caro¬ 
lina  high  schools.  I  have  forwarded  the  revised  form, 
which  could  greatly  simplify  the  admissions  process  on  our 
campuses,  to  the  state  superintendent  for  his  consideration. 
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Research 

Research  funded  at  the  University  during  die  year  totaled 
5354  million,  an  increase  of  1 1.8  percent.  As  in  the  past, 
state  appropriations  accounted  for  about  18  percent  of  the 
total.  Grants  and  contracts  won  in  national  competition 
with  other  academic  institutions  rose  by  15  percent  to 
5290.6  million.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  competitive 
awards  were  made  by  federal  agencies.  UNC’s  rate  of 
increase  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  pool  of  available  federal  funds  for  colleges  and 
universities,  w'hich  grew  by  only  about  4.2  percent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


National  comparisons  continue  to  place  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  and  NCSU  among  the  top  100  research  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  nation.  In  fiscal  1989-90,  the  latest  year  for 
which  national  data  are  available,  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
ranked  24th  (up  from  No.  26)  and  NCSU  was  59th  (down 
from  No.  55)  in  total  support  from  federal  agencies.  In 
terms  of  total  funds  from  all  sources  spent  for  research  and 
development  in  1989-90,  NCSU  ranked  36th  and  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  was  4 1  st  in  the  nation.  The  difference  in 
relative  ranking  results  largely  from  substantial  state  appro¬ 
priations  for  agricultural  research  at  NCSU. 

During  the  year  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  the 
establishment  of  six  new  research  centers.  These  include 


CORD 


INORITY 


E 


NROLLMENT 


Minority  Enrollment  (%  of  total)*  Change  in  Minority  Enrollment  (%) 

Fall  1981  Fall  1990  Fall  1991  1990-1991  1981-1991 


Historically  White  Institutions 


ASU 

240 

(  2.5%) 

499 

(  4.3%) 

467 

(  4.1%) 

-  6.4 

+  94.6 

ECU 

1,334 

(10.1%) 

1,456 

(  8.8%) 

1,508 

(  9.0%) 

+  3.6 

+  13.0 

NCSA 

49 

(  9.7%) 

42 

(  8.6%) 

35 

(  6.9%) 

-16.7 

-  28.6 

NCSU 

1,461 

(  6.8%) 

2,332 

(  8.7%) 

2,380 

(  8.7%) 

+  2.1 

+  62.9 

UNCA 

94 

(  4.1%) 

126 

(  3.9%) 

97 

(  3.0%) 

-23.0 

+  3.2 

UNC-CH 

1,779 

(  8.3%) 

2,045 

(  8.6%) 

2,010 

(  8.5%) 

-  1.7 

+  13.0 

UNCC 

762 

(  8.0%) 

1,594 

(11.1%) 

1,680 

(11.2%) 

+  5.4 

+  120.5 

UNCG 

1,045 

(10.2%) 

1,268 

(10.7%) 

1,195 

(10.3%) 

-  5.8 

+  14.4 

UNCW 

320 

(  6.3%) 

444 

(  6.4%) 

461 

(  5.7%) 

+  3.8 

+  44.1 

WCU 

320 

(  5.0%) 

229 

(  3.7%) 

229 

(  3.6%) 

0 

-  28.4 

TOTAL 

7,404 

(  7.4%) 

10,035 

(  8.3%) 

10,062 

(  8.1%) 

0 

+  35.9 

Historically  Ami 

erican  Indian  Institutions 

PSU” 

272 

(12.4%) 

347 

(11.1%) 

320 

(10.9%) 

-  7.8 

+  17.6 

Historically  Black  Institutions 

ECSU 

242 

(14.6%) 

453 

(25.1%) 

480 

(26.0%) 

+  6.0 

+  98.3 

FSU 

487 

(19.1%) 

1,019 

(30.5%) 

1,228 

(32.9%) 

+20.5 

+  152.2 

NCA&T 

364 

(  6.7%) 

764 

(11.7%) 

834 

(11.7%) 

+  9.2 

+  129.1 

NCCU 

539 

(10.9%) 

829 

(15.1%) 

801 

(14.9%) 

-  3.4 

+  48.6 

WSSU 

361 

(15.5%) 

543 

(20.5%) 

544 

(20.2%) 

+  0.2 

+  50.7 

TOTAL 

1,993 

(11.8%) 

3,608 

(18.2%) 

3,887 

(18.7%) 

+  7.7 

+  95.0 

'Blacks  enrolled  at  historically  white  and  American  Indian  institutions,  or  whites  at  historically  black  institutions 
"PSU’s  American  Indian  enrollment:  1981,  523  (23.9%);  1990,  747  (23.8%);  1991,691  (23.5%) 
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the  Birth  Defects  Center  and  the  Center  for  the  American 
South  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  four  new  centers  at 
NCSU:  the  Power  Semiconductor  Research  Center,  the 
Center  for  Integrated  Pest  Management,  the  Nonwovens 
Cooperative  Research  Center,  and  the  Center  for  Robotics 
and  Intelligent  Machines. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  continued  to  break  new  ground  in 
its  research  on  lung  diseases,  particularly  cystic  fibrosis. 

One  team  of  scientists  there  succeeded  in  breeding  a  new 
strain  of  mice  with  the  disease,  heightening  the  prospect 
that  it  can  be  conquered  using  gene-therapy  approaches. 
Scientists  at  NCSU  identified  a  toxic  alga  associated  with  a 
significant  rise  of  fish  kills  in  coastal  waters.  Their  research, 
widely  reported  nationally,  is  now  focused  on  finding  ways 
to  control  the  proliferation  of  this  deadly  alga.  In  another 
exciting  development  at  NCSU,  a  team  of  1 1  scientists 
completed  the  first  genetic  map  of  a  pine  tree,  which  could 
result  eventually  in  improved  cultivars  of  the  pine,  a  staple 
of  the  $50-billion  commercial  forestry  industry  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States. 

Public  Service 

The  University  spent  more  than  $530  million  on  public 
service  during  1991-92,  9  percent  more  than  the  previous 
year.  Included  in  this  total  are  expenditures  for  public 
television;  for  medical  care;  for  extension  services  in  the 
fields  of  health  care,  agriculture,  and  business;  and  for  a 
variety  of  other  specialized  services.  Typically,  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  money  spent  comes  from  state  appropria¬ 
tions;  most  of  the  services  are  paid  for  by  users,  and  some, 
such  as  public  television,  attract  significant  dollars  from 
grants  and  contributors.  For  the  year,  state  funds  declined 
about  1  percent,  and  the  increase  came  from  these  other 
sources. 

Medical  Care.  Our  medical  schools  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  and  ECU  continue  to  serve  North  Carolinians  in 
myriad  ways.  Our  Area  Health  Education  Centers 
(AHEC)  make  high-quality  education  readily  available  to 
health-care  workers  in  all  areas  of  the  state.  The  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  NCSU  assists  veterinarians 
throughout  the  state  in  dealing  with  difficult  issues  of 
animal  health. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Hospitals  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  by  far  the  University’s  largest  single  public- 
service  provider.  As  the  states  referral  hospital,  UNC  Hos¬ 
pitals  receives  the  most  complex  and  difficult  medical  cases. 
During  the  year,  patients  came  from  all  100  counties  in 
North  Carolina,  33  other  states,  and  six  other  countries. 

For  the  year,  UNC  Hospitals  recorded  more  than  23,800 


discharges  (up  6  percent  over  the  previous  year),  and  more 
than  500,000  outpatient  or  clinic  visits  to  48  ambulatory- 
care  service  areas  (up  5  percent). 

Advanced  health  care  in  an  academic  medical  center 
requires  a  commitment  to  state-of-the-art  facilities,  and 
UNC  Hospitals  is  moving  forward  with  a  major  construc¬ 
tion  agenda.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  $43. 2-mil- 
lion  N.C.  Neuropsychiatric  Hospital  in  the  spring.  The 
new  $20-million  Ambulatory  Care  Center  comes  on  line  in 
the  fall  of  1992  to  provide  ultra-modern  outpatient  treat¬ 
ment. 

Cooperative  Extension.  The  North  Carolina  Coop¬ 
erative  Extension  Service,  formerly  known  as  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service,  continued  to  expand  the  scope  of 
its  services  beyond  traditional  agriculture.  Nearly  26,000 
local  citizens  and  leaders  were  involved  during  the  year  in 
assessment  of  current  extension  programs  and  development 
of  a  formal  plan  of  action  for  1992-95. 

Other  extension  activities  included  helping  producers 
in  the  states  growing  aquaculture  industry  learn  about 
production  practices  and  working  directly  with  new  cotton 
producers  to  help  them  incorporate  the  latest  management 
practices  into  this  rapidly  expanding  North  Carolina  cash 
crop.  Integrated  pest-management  programs  involved  over 
2,800  agricultural  producers,  contributed  to  a  $6-million 
reduction  in  production  costs,  and  lowered  pesticide  usage 
in  the  state  by  approximately  75  tons. 

Services  to  Industry.  The  Industrial  Extension  Service 
at  NCSU  helped  more  than  39,000  firms  and  individuals 
in  the  state  last  year.  More  than  400  continuing-education 
courses  were  conducted  in  cities  and  plants  throughout 
North  Carolina  for  1 1,717  engineers,  managers,  and  other 
key  personnel.  A  total  of  937  working  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists  took  graduate-level  engineering  courses  at  their  com¬ 
pany  facilities  via  industrial-extension  videotape  and 
satellite-broadcast  delivery  systems.  Twenty-three  of  these 
off-campus  students  earned  master  of  engineering  degrees. 

The  Small  Business  and  Technology  Development 
Center  (SBTDC),  an  interinstitutional  program  of  the 
University  with  1 5  offices  across  the  state,  gave  counseling 
or  training  assistance  to  more  than  6,400  clients  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Public  Television.  At  a  time  when  commercial  net¬ 
works  are  losing  viewers,  the  increase  in  viewership  for 
broadcasts  of  the  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television  testi¬ 
fies  to  its  value  to  the  state.  In  1980,  its  average  weekly 
audience  was  just  under  300,000  households,  or  14.6 
percent  of  all  North  Carolina  households  with  TV  sets.  In 
1991-92,  more  than  700,000  homes,  or  28.5  percent  of  all 
North  Carolina  households,  tuned  in  every  week.  Both  of 
the  latest  figures  are  all-time  records. 
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The  quality  of  the  Centers  local  productions  and  its 
educational  efforts  attracted  national  attention  in  1991-92. 
The  Southern  Educational  Communications  Association 
honored  the  Center  with  several  awards:  “The  Rough 
South:  Stories  of  Tim  McLaurin”  captured  the  John  R. 
Hanev  Award  for  Best  Public  Television,  while  “The  Parks 
We  Pay  For,"  “The  Beaches  Are  Moving,”  and  “Education 
Forum:  Ken  Burns  Talks  Civil  War”  each  won  certificates 
of  merit  in  their  categories.  The  Center  also  earned  the 
Ralph  B.  Rogers  Award  from  Children’s  Television  Work¬ 
shop  for  its  Sesame  Street  Preschool  Educational  Program, 
which  trains  child-care  providers  to  use  the  show  as  a  learn¬ 
ing  tool.  The  Center  won  praise  for  recruiting  the  NC 
Cooperative  Extension  Service’s  help  in  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  available  in  every  county  in  the  state. 

Contributions  to  the  Center  from  all  private  sources, 
including  businesses,  foundations,  and  more  than  90,000 
individuals,  totaled  $4.3  million  for  the  year.  However,  the 
mounting  construction  needs  of  our  public  television  net¬ 
work  are  a  constant  concern,  and  we  will  be  asking  the 
General  Assembly  to  address  some  of  these  needs  in  the 
forthcoming  session.  In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  we  are  making  excellent  progress  toward  fall 
sign-on  of  a  new,  high-powered  facility  for  WUNG-TV/ 
Channel  58  near  Charlotte,  which  will  deliver  a  clearer 
signal  to  1 1  counties. 

North  Carolinians  are  taking  increasing  advantage  of 
the  Center’s  educational  opportunities.  Enrollment  in 
telecourses  broadcast  by  the  Center  topped  3,000  in  1991- 
92.  These  are  viewers  who  register  to  take  the  courses  for 
credit  from  two-year  or  four-year  colleges.  The  number 
rose  15  percent  during  the  year  and  is  ten  times  higher 
than  in  1988.  These  immensely  popular  courses  have 
helped  make  the  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television  one  of 
the  ten  largest  providers  of  telecourses  in  the  U.S. 

Other:  Our  campuses  also  serve  the  public  in  many 
other  ways.  Concert  series,  seminars,  and  art  exhibits 
provide  many  cultural  opportunities.  Athletic  events  are  a 
major  source  of  entertainment  in  our  state  for  people  of  all 
ages.  Faculty  and  staff  are  active  in  a  vast  number  of  local 
organizations  working  for  community  betterment.  Con¬ 
tinuing  education  centers — notably  the  Broyhill  Center  at 
Appalachian,  the  McKimmon  Center  at  NCSU,  and  the 
Friday  Center  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill — provide  physical 
facilities  and  services  for  meetings  of  local,  state,  national, 
and  international  organizations. 

The  Budget 

The  1992  short  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  budgetary  constraints,  but  all  segments  of  state 


government,  including  the  University,  were  spared  cuts  of 
the  magnitude  experienced  in  the  1991  session.  As  noted 
earlier,  total  General  Fund  appropriations  to  UNC  totaled 
$1,153.1  million.  When  added  to  the  $528.4  million  in 
revenues  to  be  generated  by  the  constituent  institutions, 
operating  budgets  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
1992-93  totaled  $1,681.5  million. 

While  far  short  of  board  requests,  General  Fund 
appropriations  were  $42.6  million  greater  than  those  made 
for  1991-92.  This  increase  came  at  a  time  when  nearly  half 
the  nation’s  public  universities  were  reporting  a  drop  in 
operating  funds  from  the  previous  year,  according  to  the 
American  Council  of  Education. 

While  most  of  the  appropriations  on  which  the  bud¬ 
gets  were  based  were  made  in  the  1991  session,  the  recon¬ 
vened  session  made  $26.2  million  in  additional  operating 
funds  available  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  1992-93. 
These  increases  were  countered,  however,  by  cuts  totaling 
$1 1.4  million  in  previously  approved  appropriations  that 
were  ordered  to  help  provide  for  a  modest  salary  increase 
and  to  fund  high-priority  expansion  items  in  current  opera¬ 
tions. 

For  capital  improvements,  the  1992  session  made  an 
additional  $40.2  million  available,  including  $1 1.7  million 
for  repairs  and  renovations  on  UNC  campuses.  The  Board 
of  Governors  approved: 

•  $14.4  million  for  anticipated  enrollment  increases; 

•  $7.1  million  for  academic  salary  increases  averaging  1.1 
percent; 

•  $1.6  million  to  link  Appalachian  and  UNCW  to  the 
MCNC  communications  network; 

•  $1.5  million  for  need-based  student  aid  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina  residents; 

•  $600,000  to  study  a  hazardous-waste  disposal  site  at 
NCSU;  and 

•  $280,000  for  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Net¬ 
work  programs  at  FSU  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Tuition  increases  on  UNC  campuses  will  bring  in 
nearly  $17  million  of  the  funds  made  available  for  expan¬ 
sion.  For  all  institutions  except  NCSA,  the  legislature 
directed  a  6-percent  increase  for  North  Carolina  residents 
and  an  11.5  percent  increase  for  out-of-state  students. 

The  General  Assembly  also  enacted  a  special  provi¬ 
sion  for  1992-93  that  requires  UNC  and  most  other  state 
agencies  to  transfer  into  a  special  reserve  an  amount  equal¬ 
ing  30  percent  of  the  state-supported  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  of  all  employees  who  retire  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Loss  of  these  funds  will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  our 
ability  to  recruit  the  brightest  scholars  for  our  faculties,  and 
we  will  be  working  diligently  during  the  coming  legislative 
session  to  eliminate  this  provision. 


With  respect  to  capital  appropriations,  the  General 
Assembly  set  aside  $40.2  million  during  the  short  session 
for  the  following  projects: 

•  $9.8  million  for  a  School  of  Social  Work  building  and  $2 
million  toward  a  School  of  Business  building  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill; 

•  $8.9  million  for  an  Indoor  Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  building  at  FSU; 

•  $2.7  million  for  a  hazardous-waste  facility,  $2.2  million 
for  site  and  foundation  work  on  the  Engineering  Gradu¬ 
ate  Research  building,  and  $2  million  for  site  preparation 
on  the  Centennial  Center  project  at  NCSU; 

•  $550,000  for  two  agricultural-program  projects; 

•  $300,000  for  completion  of  advance  planning  for  the 
Joyner  Library  addition  at  ECU;  and 

•  $1 1.7  million  for  a  University-wide  reserve  for  repairs 
and  renovations. 

The  General  Assembly  also  approved  all  University 
requests  for  self-liquidating  building  projects.  That  legisla¬ 
tion,  however,  included  a  special  provision  that  limits  stu¬ 
dent  fee  increases  for  1992-93  to  those  required  to  repay 
debt  on  self-liquidating  projects. 

Conclusion 

Despite  continuing  budgetary  diversions,  there  was  still 
much  to  celebrate  during  the  year.  Winston-Salem  State 
University  commemorated  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  with  a  year-long  celebration  and  a  $25-million 
fund-raising  campaign. 

In  May  the  Board  of  Governors  awarded  the  O.  Max 
Gardner  Award  to  NCSA  master  composer  Sherwood 
Shaffer.  The  award  citation  for  Shaffer,  who  has  developed 
an  international  reputation  as  one  of  Americas  most  prom¬ 
ising  contemporary  composers,  read  in  part:  “Sherwood 
Shaffer.. .is  that  rarity,  a  prolific  composer  whose  works 
have  won  worldwide  appreciation  and  whose  teaching  has 
been  winning  ovations  from  students  for  30  years.” 

The  Board  of  Governors  in  November  gave  its  Uni¬ 
versity  Award  to  Warmoth  T.  Gibbs,  president  emeritus  of 
A&T,  and  R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  UNC’s  vice  president 
emeritus  far  public  affairs.  Both  are  men  who  have  dedi¬ 


cated  their  lives  to  this  University,  and  both  have  remained 
actively  devoted  long  beyond  their  purported  retirements. 
Gibbs,  who  celebrated  his  100th  birthday  this  past  spring, 
oversaw  A&T’s  first  academic  accreditation,  admitted  the 
first  white  student  to  the  campus,  and  watched  as  A&T 
students  spawned  the  civil-rights  movement  with  their 
lunch-counter  sit-ins.  While  R.  D.  formally  retired  from 
General  Administration  in  1986,  he  has  continued  to 
represent  the  University  before  the  General  Assembly  with 
unfailing  gentleness,  extraordinary  tact,  and  absolute  integ¬ 
rity. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  approaching  the 
end  of  two  centuries  of  service  to  the  state,  and  we  look 
forward  with  pride  to  next  year’s  bicentennial  celebration. 
Despite  recent  economic  setbacks,  we  know  we  owe  our 
high  standing  nationally  to  decades  of  enlightened  actions 
by  North  Carolina’s  leaders  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Our  prestige  was  not  won  quickly;  it  has  weathered  and 
survived  many  other  economic  downturns  during  the  past 
200  years.  As  we  enter  a  third  century  of  service,  I  am 
confident  that  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  will  support  the  University  and 
protect  its  national  reputation. 

Toward  that  end,  my  highest  priority  currently  is 
passage  early  in  the  1993  session  of  legislation  permitting  a 
statewide  referendum  for  a  University  bond  issue  of  at  least 
$300  million.  The  timing  is  good:  interest  rates  are  low 
and  constructions  bids  are  coming  in  well  below  estimates. 
Our  state  has  the  resources  and  excess  borrowing  capacity 
to  support  a  bond  issue.  Our  economy  would  benefit  from 
a  major  capital  spending  program  of  the  magnitude  envi¬ 
sioned.  And  finally,  a  Louis  Harris  poll  found  that  North 
Carolinians  would  favor  such  a  bond  issue  by  a  margin  of 
three-to-one. 

I  close  with  a  special  word  of  gratitude  to  all  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  to  the  210  trustees  of  our 
constituent  institutions  for  the  considerable  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  they  sacrifice  on  the  University’s  behalf. 

Sincerely, 


C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr. 
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Between  tomorrow’s  dreams  and  yesterday’s  regrets  are 
today’s  opportunities.  The  past  year  at  Appalachian  State 
University  has  been  spent  attempting  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities.  This  has  not  been  an  easy  task,  as  the  lack 
of  adequate  funding  continues  to  be  felt  not  only  in  the 
classroom,  but  beyond.  We  are  suffering  from  shortages  of 
resources  needed  in  crucial  areas:  to  maintain,  let  alone 
expand,  library  holdings  and  resources;  to  upgrade  and 
expand  academic  offerings;  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  faculty  development. 

Appalachian  remains  a  favorite  of  college-bound 
students.  The  continued  rise  in  applications  from  highly 
qualified  students  in  the  fall  of  1991  made  the  class  admit¬ 
ted  one  of  the  most  academically  gifted  ever.  The  high 
quality  of  an  Appalachian  education  was  once  again  recog¬ 
nized  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  which  ranked  Appala¬ 
chian  among  the  top  15  Southern  regional  universities  in 
its  1992  College  Guide.  Appalachian  continues  to  work 
with  the  corporate  sector  to  promote  academic  excellence 
and  public  service.  As  a  stellar  example,  AT&T  and  South¬ 
ern  Bell  have  joined  with  us  in  a  unique  educational  part¬ 
nership  to  deliver  two-way  video  through  existing  copper 
telephone  lines  to  three  public  schools  in  Watauga  County. 
Over  the  next  ten  years,  Appalachian’s  Distance  Learning 
Program  will  be  expanded  to  include  public  schools  in  a 
six-county  region. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

This  year,  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Thomas  E. 
Chandler  as  chairman,  Richard  T.  Howerton  III  as  vice 
chairman,  and  Fred  C.  Miller  as  secretary.  One  new  dean 
was  appointed  during  the  year:  Kenneth  Peacock  at  the 
Walker  College  of  Business. 

Academic  Affairs 

Both  applications  and  average  SAT  scores  rose  for  the  class 
entering  in  the  fall  of  1991.  A  total  of  10,488  applications 
for  new  undergraduate  students  were  processed,  an  increase 
of  1 8  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Transfer  applications 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  2,456.  Our  1991  freshman 
SAT  average  of  971  was  the  highest  ever.  Recipients  of  the 
Chancellor’s  Scholarships  and  the  Freshman  Education 
Scholarships  boasted  average  SAT  scores  above  1,200. 

The  Graduate  School  continued  to  emphasize  the 
quality  and  diversity  of  its  students.  Over  the  past  five 
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years,  average  entrance-exam  scores  of  entering  students 
have  increased  approximately  70  points,  and  full-time- 
equivalent  enrollment  has  risen  17  percent.  The  school 
received  two  federal  grants  to  assist  minority  recruitment 
efforts.  A  $1 12,000  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  Fellowship 
Program  grant  supported  minority  graduate  students  in 
programs  in  applied  physics  and  communication  disorders. 
A  second  $69,480  grant  from  the  Access  to  Graduate  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Minorities  program  brought  18  talented  under¬ 
graduate  minority  students  to  campus  for  a  summer 
program  of  research  and  study.  Working  with  the  College 
of  Business,  the  Graduate  School  established  a  cooperative 
entrepreneurial  and  management  project  with  the  Move¬ 
ment  for  Understanding  in  Russia.  The  project  will  bring 
ten  Russian  business  executives  to  Appalachian  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  program. 

Coordination  of  the  academic-advising  program  for 
all  students  undecided  about  their  majors  continues  to  be  a 
high  priority.  Approximately  3,200  students  were  in¬ 
volved  in  individual  advising  sessions  conducted  by  Orien¬ 
tation  and  Core  Studies.  Reflecting  these  and  other  efforts, 
our  retention  rate  from  the  freshmen  to  the  sophomore 
year  was  86.3  percent,  matching  an  all-time  high.  The 
Learning  Assistance  Program  continued  as  a  joint  project 
with  the  Appalachian  Teaching  Fellows  aimed  at  counseling 
and  tutoring  at-risk  students. 

Appalachians  reputation  for  excellent  classroom 
teaching  is  centered  around  an  outstanding  faculty.  This 
year  31  academic  and  faculty-development  projects  were 
funded  and  completed  through  the  William  C.  Hubbard 
Center  for  Faculty  Development  and  Instructional  Services. 
Three  dozen  faculty  members  from  20  academic  depart¬ 
ments  received  funding  for  research  projects  from  the 
center. 

Many  outstanding  activities  were  carried  out  by  the 
degree-granting  colleges.  The  Department  of  Geography 
and  Planning,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  produced 
“Geography  In  The  News.”  This  weekly  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  has  helped  to  popularize  the  discipline  and  is  the 
feature  article  in  Perspective ,  a  bi-monthly  publication  of 
the  National  Council  for  Geographic  Education.  The 
Department  of  Anthropology’s  Sustainable  Development 
program  continued  to  grow,  attracting  new  students,  as 
well  as  community  and  financial  support.  The  program, 
which  promotes  simple  methods  to  help  sustain  the  earth’s 
ecosystem,  also  began  to  develop  an  area  farm  as  a  site  for  a 
sustainable-agriculture  program. 

The  Department  of  Biology  continued  its  successful 
track  record  in  placing  students  in  graduate  or  professional 
programs.  Over  the  past  four  years,  80  percent  of 
Appalachian’s  biology  graduates  have  pursued  advanced 


studies,  vs.  the  national  average  of  50  percent.  In  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  as  a  major,  women’s  studies  proved  attractive  to  an 
increasing  number  of  students.  The  Department  of  En¬ 
glish  experienced  a  40-percent  increase  last  year  in  the 
number  of  master’s-degree  candidates.  The  Appalachian 
Cultural  Museum,  which  opened  to  the  public  only  three 
years  ago,  attracted  visitors  from  46  states  and  30  foreign 
countries. 

The  Distinguished  Chief  Executive  Officer  Lecture 
Series,  sponsored  by  the  Walker  College  of  Business,  was 
named  in  honor  of  State  Treasurer  Harlan  E.  Boyles.  A 
successful  statewide  funding  campaign  ensured  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  innovative  program,  which  generates  a 
strong,  positive  image  for  the  college  within  the  North 
Carolina  business  community.  This  year’s  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Estelle  Lee,  N.C.  secretary  of  community  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  and  Tom  Smith,  CEO  of  Food  Lion. 
The  Broyhill  Business  Institute  sponsored  a  Russian  Entre¬ 
preneurial  Program.  This  three-week  session  brought  nine 
Russian  businesspeople  to  Appalachian. 

The  Reich  College  of  Education’s  Public  School 
Partnership  program  received  a  national  award  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  school/university  partnerships  for  its  work  encour- 
aging  women  and  minorities  to  prepare  for  careers  in 
science  and  mathematics.  The  Department  of  Human 
Development  and  Psychological  Counseling  received  the 
Robert  Frank  Outstanding  ACES  Program  Award  for  the 
most  outstanding  counselor-education  program  in  the 
nation.  A  doctoral  program  in  educational  leadership  was 
approved  by  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors,  with  the  first 
class  expected  in  the  fall  of  1992.  Within  the  College  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  the  Department  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  received  approval  to  implement  a  new  program  in  child 
development  from  birth  to  five  years.  The  Department  of 
Communications  received  approval  to  plan  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  media  management,  while  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Leisure,  and  Exercise  Sciences  received 
approval  to  plan  B.S.  degrees  in  exercise  science  and  ath¬ 
letic  training. 

The  School  of  Music  continued  to  gain  recognition 
for  Appalachian  with  outstanding  performances  both  on 
and  off  campus.  Faculty  and  students  presented  1 1 5  pro¬ 
grams  during  the  academic  year. 

The  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  continued  to  enrich 
the  life  of  the  university  and  the  region.  The  performing 
arts  series  attracted  record  numbers  of  students  and  others 
within  the  university  community.  The  Forum  Series 
brought  in  national  and  international  speakers  such  as 
Boris  Notkin,  anchor  of  “Good  Morning  Moscow;” 

Naiomi  Tutu,  executive  director  of  the  Tutu  Foundation  for 
Development  and  Relief  in  Southern  Africa;  Bob  Arnot, 


CBS  medical  correspondent;  and  Henry  Cisneros,  former 
mayor  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  Special  Forum  Series  sponsored  more  than  a 
dozen  scholars  and  artists,  with  presentations  in  art,  ecol¬ 
ogy,  education,  health,  history,  literature,  medicine,  poetry, 
politics,  and  religion.  Attendance  for  An  Appalachian 
Summer  jumped  25  percent,  and  contributions  30  percent, 
over  the  previous  year.  The  reputation  of  this  annual  event 
continues  to  grow  throughout  the  state  and  the  Southeast. 

The  number  and  variety  of  these  successes  are  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  talents  and  dedication  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and 
student  body.  At  the  same  time  faculty  and  staff  morale 
has  been  eroded  by  the  lack  of  salary  increases  and  heavier 
workloads.  All  units  continue  to  cite  a  serious  shortage  of 
adequate  staff  support. 

Student  Affairs 

The  Student  Affairs  Division  experienced  continued  suc¬ 
cess  and  growth  this  past  year.  The  Senior  Seminar,  insti¬ 
gated  to  help  graduating  students  in  their  transition  from 
college,  grew  both  in  the  number  of  participants  and  in  the 
number  of  presentations.  “Ask  Uncle  Sigmund,”  an  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  program  developed  at  Appalachian  that  enables 
students  to  receive  advice  about  personal  problems  from 
counselors  at  the  Psychological  Services  Center  via  com¬ 
puter,  received  more  than  500  questions  and  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  Student  Development 
Records  Program,  which  records  students’  honors  and  co- 
curricular  involvement,  was  implemented.  More  than 
10,000  student  records  have  now  been  placed  on  the  data¬ 
base. 

Interest  and  participation  in  Appalachian’s  Outdoor 
Program  rivaled  the  success  of  such  programs  across  the 
country.  A  highlight  of  this  past  year  was  the  completion 
of  the  Alpine  Tower,  a  state-of-the-art  “high  ropes”  facility. 

A  new  assistant  director  of  African-American  student 
development  took  over  advisement  of  historically  black 
fraternities  and  sororities,  and  a  Greek  PanHellenic  Coun¬ 
cil  was  organized  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  black 
Greek  community.  A  new  roommate-matching  process 
was  implemented  by  the  Office  of  Residence  Life,  utilizing 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  and  other  factors. 

Business  Affairs 

This  past  year,  Business  Affairs  began  the  task  of  accurately 
mapping  the  campus.  The  development  of  computer- 
assisted-design  (CAD)  drawings  involved  cooperative  ef¬ 


forts  of  faculty  and  physical  plant  and  endowment  person¬ 
nel.  All  future  architectural  plans  will  now  be  created  in 
CAD  format.  Consultants  were  retained  to  help  plan  for 
economical  and  environmentally  sound  distribution  of 
power  throughout  campus.  New  River  Light  and  Power, 
with  assistance  from  Business  Affairs,  began  laying  the  first 
fiber-optic  telephone  lines  on  campus. 

The  campus  continued  to  benefit  from  expanded  use 
of  the  one  campus-identification  card  that  may  be  used  for 
everything  from  paying  for  meals  and  the  use  of  washer/ 
dryers  to  gaining  access  to  buildings. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  AT&T  Corporate  University  Equipment  Donation 
Program  awarded  Appalachian  $750,000  in  computers  and 
data-networking  equipment  for  our  distance-learning 
project. 

The  ASU  Foundation  continued  in  a  growth  mode, 
with  contributions  exceeding  $3.7  million.  Despite  uncer¬ 
tain  economic  times,  nearly  40  percent  of  our  faculty  and 
staff  participated  in  the  Campaign  For  Appalachian,  pledg¬ 
ing  $600,000.  During  the  year,  new  commitments  to  the 
campaign  totaled  nearly  $4  million,  the  largest  one-year 
tally  to  date. 

Athletics 

Both  the  men’s  and  women’s  athletic  programs  were  cited 
by  the  Southern  Conference  for  overall  excellence.  The 
women  received  the  Germann  Cup,  while  the  men’s  pro¬ 
gram  won  the  Commissioner’s  Cup.  More  student-athletes 
than  ever  before  appeared  on  academic  honor  rolls,  and 
athletes  set  a  record  graduation  rate.  The  football  team 
captured  the  Southern  Conference  title  and  participated  in 
the  Division  I-AA  playoffs.  The  Appalachian  Sports  Net¬ 
work  became  the  third-largest  radio  football  network  in 
North  Carolina.  The  growing  number  of  participating 
stations  took  Appalachian  football  broadcasts  as  far  west  as 
Atlanta. 

Conclusion 

Appalachian  State  University  is  proud  of  the  achievements 
recorded  within  this  report,  accomplished  through  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  nearly  1,500  faculty  and  staff.  We 
will  continue  to  use  these  accomplishments  as  a  spring¬ 
board  to  grow,  to  explore,  and  to  search  for  answers  to  the 
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problems  that  face  our  region,  state,  and  country.  With  the 
ongoing  support  of  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors,  the 
Board  ofTrustees,  and  our  faculty  and  students,  Appala¬ 
chian  State  University  will  be  well  prepared  for  the  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


John  E.  Thomas 
Chancellor 
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East  Carolina 
University 


Richard  R.  Eakin 

Chancellor 


After  the  severe  budgetary  challenges  of  last  year,  1991-92 
for  East  Carolina  University  has  been  a  year  of  gradual 
movement  toward  recovery,  punctuated  by  several  very 
positive  events  and  opportunities. 

The  university  reacted  responsibly  to  continuing 
financial  challenges,  using  strategic  and  operational  plan¬ 
ning  objectives  to  formulate  budget  requests  and  allocate 
resources.  Opportunities  provided  by  fiscal-flexibility 
legislation  were  and  continue  to  be  an  important  plus  in 
this  process. 

ECUs  academic  programs  are  growing  in  scope  and 
vitality.  The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  in  March  autho¬ 
rized  planning  for  14  new  degree  programs,  including 
doctoral  degrees  in  medical  biophysics  and  in  speech  pa¬ 
thology  and  audiology.  Six  new  master’s  degrees,  one  cer¬ 
tificate  of  advanced  study,  and  five  new  bachelor’s  degrees 
also  earned  planning  approval. 

In  the  fall,  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education  granted  five-year  re-accreditation  of 
ECU’s  36  graduate  and  undergraduate  teacher-education 
programs.  More  good  news  came  in  the  spring,  when  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS) 
Reaffirmation  Committee  commended  ECU  on  the 
breadth  of  the  university’s  self-study  and  the  thoroughness 
of  a  review  in  which  reality  and  aspirations  were  finely 
balanced.  SACS  made  no  recommendations  or  suggestions 
in  the  central  areas  of  academic  programs,  planning,  and 
budget  processes.  Several  limited  recommendations  con¬ 
cerned  the  Joyner  Library,  which  has  been  our  top  funding 
priority  for  several  years.  Clearly,  such  results  from  these 
comprehensive  peer  reviews,  especially  when  coupled  with 
favorable  results  from  the  recent  Liaison  Committee  on 
Medical  Education  review  in  medicine,  speak  highly  for 
what  is  being  accomplished  at  ECU. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Trustees  D.  Wayne  Peterson,  J.  Craig  Souza,  and  Robert  A. 
Ward  were  unanimously  re-elected  chairman,  vice  chair¬ 
man,  and  secretary,  respectively.  In  April  John  C.  Moskop 
(medicine)  was  re-elected  as  chair  of  the  Faculty  Senate; 
Patricia  Anderson  (education)  was  re-elected  vice  chair;  and 
Jeff  Jarvis  (music)  was  elected  secretary.  Kenneth  R.  Wil¬ 
son  (sociology)  was  re-elected  chair  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Faculty  Assembly  for  1992-93. 

In  the  Division  of  Health  Sciences,  Harold  Jones  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  School  of  Allied  Health  Sciences.  In 
the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs,  newly  appointed  admin- 
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istrators  are  Gary  Lowe,  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work; 
Diana  Henshaw,  director  of  continuing  education  and 
summer  school;  Alan  Schreier,  director  of  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams;  and  Dorothy  Clayton,  coordinator  of  faculty  devel¬ 
opment. 

Academic  Affairs 

In  yet  another  difficult  budget  year,  the  Division  of  Aca¬ 
demic  Affairs  found  special  cause  to  celebrate  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  its  students  and  faculty.  At  the  May 
graduation  ceremony,  two  outstanding  graduates  received 
the  University  Award,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  on 
graduating  seniors.  Recipients  Marc  David  Cook  and 
Diane  Michelle  Pearson  were  recognized  for  excellence  in 
the  classroom,  as  well  as  their  exemplary  leadership  and 
community  service. 

During  this  academic  year,  3,01 1  students  success¬ 
fully  completed  degree  requirements.  Of  the  702  graduate 
degrees,  four  were  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  in  the 
health  sciences  and  70  were  medical  degrees.  Fall  1991 
enrollment  was  a  record  16,690. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Board  of  Governors’  action  on  the 
long-awaited  expansion  of  our  doctoral  programs,  planning 
for  these  programs  will  continue  with  the  involvement  of 
directors  of  the  libraries,  the  Educational  Policies  and  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  and  other  consult¬ 
ants.  Careful  planning  and  judgments  about  resources  will 
also  continue  for  planned  masters  degrees  and  undergradu¬ 
ate  degrees. 

The  vice  chancellor’s  support  for  research  and  creative 
activity  continued,  with  increased  institutional  monies 
being  awarded  faculty  grants  and  stipends.  The  university’s 
commitment  to  distinctive  undergraduate  education  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  faculty’s  dedication  to  teaching 
and  advising.  Outstanding  professors  Margaret  Capen 
(business)  and  Donald  Sexauer  (art)  were  honored  at  the 
opening  faculty  convocation  when  they  received  the  Robert 
L.  Jones  and  the  Robert  and  Lina  Worthington  Mays 
Alumni  Association  Awards,  respectively,  for  teaching 
excellence.  John  Richards  (education),  Carol-Ann  Tucker 
(HPERS),  and  Peggy  Wood  (allied-health  sciences)  re¬ 
ceived  outstanding-adviser  awards.  The  vice  chancellor 
awarded  nine  grants  and  stipends  for  innovative  teaching, 
with  continued  support  for  the  Teaching  Effectiveness 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  Senate.  A  task  force  on  advising 
and  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  academic  regulations  met 
throughout  the  academic  year.  Reviews  of  the  honors 
program  and  of  general-education  objectives  and  assess¬ 
ment  are  now  underway. 


The  appointments  of  Gary  Lowe,  Diana  Elenshaw, 
and  Dorothy  Clayton,  mentioned  above,  will  improve  the 
coordination  and  quality  of  academic  programs  and  will 
continue  the  division’s  emphasis  on  faculty  development 
and  the  delivery  of  high-quality  service  to  the  state  and 
region. 

Health  Sciences 

Significant  activities  within  the  Division  of  Health  Sci¬ 
ences  included  the  recruitment  of  Harold  Jones  as  dean  of 
the  School  of  Allied  Health  Sciences,  effective  March 
1992.  Michelle  Lambert,  a  graduate  of  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Studies,  was  named  Counselor  of  the  Year 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  eight-state  Southeast  Region. 
Meta  Downes,  a  faculty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Speech-Language  and  Auditory  Pathology,  received  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  N.C.  Speech,  Hearing,  and 
Language  Association. 

Both  of  the  anticipated  doctoral  programs  discussed 
earlier  in  this  report  will  be  housed  in  the  Division  of 
Health  Sciences.  The  program  in  medical  biophysics  is 
being  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  ECU  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physics.  In  1991-92,  the  School  of  Medicine 
conferred  its  first  dual  M.D./Ph.D.  degree  upon  Joseph 
West  Paul. 

Several  School  of  Medicine  administrators  were 
appointed  during  the  year.  Jack  Brinn  became  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Cell  Biology;  D.  E. 
Darnell  Jones  was  named  associate  dean  for  graduate 
medical  education;  and  Gwendolyn  Lee-Tyson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Center  for  Student  Opportunities. 

Consistent  with  its  mission,  the  School  of  Medicine 
continued  its  excellent  record  of  producing  primary-care 
and  family  physicians,  with  20  percent  of  this  year’s  gradu¬ 
ating  class  entering  family  medicine  and  over  54  percent 
entering  primary-care  disciplines. 

Through  a  consortium  with  the  other  three  medical 
schools  in  the  state,  the  school  received  a  three-year, 
$500,000  grant  from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation  to 
develop  a  new  method  for  assessing  clinical  competency. 
Stephen  Willis  of  the  ECU  Department  of  Family  Medi¬ 
cine  is  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Schools  Consortium 
coordinator  for  this  program. 

In  February  the  School  of  Nursing  earned  five-year 
re-accreditation  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing. 
The  school  also  received  pre-accreditation  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Nurse  Midwifery  and  admitted  its  first 
students  in  the  nurse  midwifery  program.  “ReNew,”  a 
flexible  option  for  practicing  registered  nurses  who  return 
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to  school  to  earn  the  baccalaureate  degree,  began  this  year 
and  has  been  enthusiastically  received. 

A  master  site  plan  for  the  medical  center  was  com¬ 
pleted  this  year,  including  recommendations  for  a  new 
ambulatory  clinical  facility  and  plans  to  relocate  the 
Schools  of  Allied  Health  Sciences  and  Nursing  to  the  west 
campus. 

Research 

As  a  comprehensive  university  offering  doctoral  studies, 
ECU’s  accomplishments  in  research  continue  to  accrue. 
External  funds  for  research  and  scholarly  activities  have 
grown  from  $1.2  million  in  1980  to  $6.1  million  in  1991, 
a  400-percent  increase.  Among  the  federal  and  private 
entities  funding  ECU  programs  are  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  National  Science  Foundation,  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  Army  Research  Office,  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  Texas  Gulf,  Inc.,  National  Marine  Fisheries,  the 
Kellogg  Foundation,  and  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Founda¬ 
tion. 

While  research  and  creative  activities  continue  in  all 
disciplines,  four  areas  have  been  particularly  productive: 
basic  and  applied  biomedicine,  coastal  and  marine  re¬ 
sources,  science  and  math  education,  and  health  education. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  ECU  faculty  were  awarded  309 
external  grants  and  contracts  totaling  $13.6  million,  an 
increase  of  3.2  percent  over  1 990-9 1 .  Of  that  total,  nearly 
$4  million  went  to  faculty  in  the  Division  of  Academic 
Affairs,  including  $1.3  million  for  interdisciplinary  research 
and  service  activities  carried  out  through  the  Institute  for 
Coastal  and  Marine  Resources,  the  Center  on  Aging,  and 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Intervention  and  Research 
program.  More  than  $173,000  was  awarded  for  joint 
projects  between  Academic  Affairs  and  Health  Sciences, 
and  $217,343  was  earmarked  for  public-service  programs 
administered  through  Institutional  Advancement. 

Student  Affairs 

In  the  Division  of  Student  Life,  1991-92  was  highlighted 
by  major  changes  in  personnel,  by  continued  efforts  in  the 
improvement  of  student  facilities,  and  by  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  program  for  staff  development. 

The  hiring  of  ECU’s  first  dean  of  student  develop¬ 
ment  facilitated  consolidation  of  programs  and  services  that 
assist  students  in  their  transition  and  progress  within  the 


university.  Three  new  departments  were  established:  health 
promotions  and  wellness,  student  leadership  development, 
and  mental  health. 

In  March,  Carolyn  Fulghum,  assistant  vice  chancellor 
for  student  life  and  director  of  university  housing,  retired 
after  33  years  of  state  service,  30  of  them  devoted  to  ECU. 
Also  in  March,  Larry  Smith,  assistant  vice  chancellor  for 
student  life  and  director  of  minority  affairs,  died  after  an 
extended  illness.  Searches  for  their  successors  are  underway 
and  we  hope  to  fill  these  posts  this  summer.  James 
McCallum,  director  of  Student  Health  Services,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  retire  in  mid-summer. 

The  renovation  and  refurbishing  of  university  resi¬ 
dence  halls  continues,  with  the  lounges  and  recreation  areas 
of  Scott,  Aycock,  Tyler,  and  Belk  Halls  to  be  completed  in 
the  early  fall.  Student  room  renovations  in  Scott  Hall  were 
begun.  The  designs  for  renovations  and  additions  to  Slay 
and  Umstead  Halls  have  been  completed  and  work  will 
begin  in  spring  1993.  The  renovation  of  the  Croatan 
Snack  Shop  has  been  completed.  Construction  drawings 
for  Todd  Dining  Hall,  a  new  625-seat  cafeteria,  are  nearly 
complete,  with  ground  breaking  scheduled  for  early  fall. 
Planning  continues  for  the  student  recreation  center  and 
construction  is  expected  to  begin  early  in  1993. 

In  keeping  with  the  goals  established  in  Strategies  For 
Distinction ,  a  comprehensive  staff-development  program 
has  been  initiated.  Funding  has  been  identified  and  two 
task  forces  have  been  appointed,  one  on  trends  and  critical 
issues  and  one  on  job  skills.  Programs  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  being  developed  for  fall  implementation. 

Business  Affairs 

During  the  past  year,  the  Division  of  Business  Affairs 
worked  to  improve  and  expand  support  services,  address  a 
wide  variety  of  facility  needs,  and  improve  efficiency  in 
daily  operations.  To  ensure  orderly  growth  of  the  campus 
over  the  next  20  years,  a  design  firm  was  engaged  to  de¬ 
velop  a  comprehensive  facilities  master  plan  that  addresses 
such  issues  as  land  use,  academic  space  needs,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  parking,  and  utility  distribution  systems. 

Under  legislation  passed  by  the  1991  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  ECU  was  designated  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility  constituent  institution,  acquiring  more  direct  control 
over  resources  and  more  authority  in  purchasing  and  in 
personnel  management.  The  implementation  of  this  new 
flexibility  was  one  of  the  major  tasks  assigned  to  the  divi¬ 
sion;  it  greatly  increased  our  ability  to  save  resources  by 
actively  managing  personnel  vacancies  in  relation  to  our 
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highest-priority  operating  needs.  The  Financial  Review 
and  Evaluation  Team  met  monthly  to  discuss  the  most 
prudent  and  effective  use  of  scarce  resources. 

Academic  and  administrative  computing  advanced 
dramatically,  assisted  by  the  acquisition  of  an  IBM  ES  9000 
processor.  After  comprehensive  analysis,  study,  and  consul¬ 
tation,  the  university  is  working  toward  authorization  to 
install  a  state-of-the-art  fiber-optic  network  that  will  greatly 
expand  our  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  voice,  data,  and 
video  transmission. 

A  number  of  major  construction  projects  are  in  vary¬ 
ing  stages  of  planning,  design,  and  completion.  We  hope 
to  invite  bids  soon  on  the  new  student  recreation  center.  A 
major  repair  to  Ficklen  Stadium  and  renovation  of  Minges 
Coliseum  are  in  the  design  stages.  As  a  result  of  a  study 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Educations  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  numerous  barriers  to  handicapped  access  were 
identified  and  removed. 

The  Student  Stores,  based  on  record-setting  sales  of 
$4.2  million,  was  able  to  contribute  $185,000  for  student 
scholarships,  up  nearly  25  percent  from  last  year. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

Planning  and  refocusing  were  the  watchwords  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Institutional  Advancement  during  the  past  year.  In 
addition  to  their  regular  responsibilities,  the  advancement 
and  alumni  offices  were  involved  in  planning  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  first  major  capital  campaign.  At  the  same  time,  the 
offices  involved  in  community  and  economic-development 
outreach — the  Regional  Development  Institute,  the  Center 
for  Applied  Technology,  the  Small  Business  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  Development  Center,  and  the  Chancellors  Forum — 
responded  to  budget  stresses  created  by  last  year’s  legislative 
reductions  with  a  renewed  focus  and  commitment  to  their 
clients.  Although  hit  hard  by  budget  cuts,  these  offices 
completed  a  very  ambitious  and  productive  series  of 
projects. 

Total  giving  to  the  university  is  expected  to  surpass  $7 
million  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  an  indication  that 
alumni  and  other  donors  are  confident  of  ECU’s  ability  to 
provide  outstanding  opportunities  for  students  and  to  find 
solutions  for  a  number  of  the  critical  issues  facing  our 
society.  The  leadership  demonstrated  by  trustees  and  the 
boards  of  our  three  foundations,  as  well  as  the  support  of 
community  leaders,  have  been  critical  in  this  success. 

The  advancement  and  alumni  offices  converted  to  an 
integrated  computer  system  that  links  alumni  records  with 
gift  processing  and  accounting,  which  will  improve  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  a  year  in  which  state  employees  received  no 
salary  increases,  ECU  faculty  and  staff  committed 


$244,000  for  scholarships  and  enrichment  programs,  a  14- 
percent  increase.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Ward  of 
Burlington  gave  a  beautiful  brick  home  adjacent  to  the 
university,  which  will  provide  a  distinctive  facility  for  hous¬ 
ing  visitors  and  guests.  The  ECU  Parents  Association, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Divisions  of  Student  Life  and 
Institutional  Advancement,  enjoyed  an  outstanding  year  of 
growth.  Overall  alumni  participation  in  university-spon¬ 
sored  events  rose  by  7  percent,  and  attendance  for  activities 
such  as  the  50th-Year  Class  Reunion  were  at  all-time  highs. 

Alumni  professional  societies  and  small  alumni  orga¬ 
nizations  were  especially  active.  University  support  for 
these  groups  had  been  coordinated  by  Assistant  Director 
Audrey  H.  Strickland,  who  along  with  her  family,  was 
killed  in  a  tragic  plane  crash  in  May.  In  an  effort  to  express 
their  thanks  and  appreciation  for  her  leadership,  the  profes¬ 
sional  societies  have  created  an  annual  awards  program  that 
will  offer  the  Audrey  H.  Strickland  Achievement  Profes¬ 
sional  Society  Award  for  Excellence  to  the  professional 
society  that  most  effectively  fulfills  or  surpasses  its  annual 
objectives  for  providing  outstanding  service  to  its  constitu¬ 
encies. 

Athletics 

The  Department  of  Athletics  earned  honors  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  on  the  playing  field.  Swimmer  Marc  Cook,  a 
two-time  national  Academic  All-American,  received  the 
prestigious  University  Award  and  was  named  the  outstand¬ 
ing  senior  in  ECU’s  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Honor  Soci¬ 
ety.  Marc  was  also  honored  as  the  department’s  most 
outstanding  male  scholar-athlete,  while  women’s  basketball 
player  Toina  Coley  was  named  outstanding  female  scholar- 
athlete.  Toina  also  received  All-Academic  team  honors  in 
the  Colonial  Athletic  Association.  Keith  Arnold  (football) 
was  one  of  seven  NCAA  Division  I-A  players  to  receive 
NCAA  post-graduate  scholarships.  Laura  Crowder  (soft- 
ball)  was  named  to  the  national  Academic  All-American 
team.  District  Academic  All-American  awards  went  to 
Keith  Arnold  (football),  Ken  Burnette  (football),  and  Paul 
Childress  (men’s  basketball).  Paul  and  teammate  Antii 
Jokinen  were  named  to  the  CAA  All-Academic  team  for 
men’s  basketball,  and  golfer  Doug  Hoey  was  one  of  39 
NCAA  Division  I  golfers  selected  as  All-American  Scholars. 

ECU’s  football  team  went  11-1,  winning  the  1992 
Peach  Bowl  and  finishing  the  season  ranked  ninth  in  the 
nation.  All-American  linebacker  Robert  Jones  was  one  of 
three  finalists  for  the  Butkas  Award  and  quarterback  Jeff 
Blake  finished  seventh  in  the  Heisman  Trophy  voting.  The 
women’s  basketball  team  won  the  regular  season  CAA  title 
and  named  ECU  alumna  and  Hall  of  Fame  inductee  Rosie 
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Thompson  as  its  new  head  coach.  In  men’s  basketball, 
Lester  Lvons  was  named  to  the  All-CAA  team  and  Anton 
Gill  was  selected  for  the  All-Rookie  squad.  ECU  claimed 
its  fifth  CAA  golf  title  in  six  years. 

The  softball  team  went  42-16,  setting  a  new  school 
record  for  wins  in  a  season.  Shortstop  Laura  Crowder  set 
two  new  NCAA  records,  and  pitcher  Jenny  Parsons  led  the 
nation  in  wins.  Brian  Inin  became  ECU’s  most  decorated 
athlete  in  men’s  track,  earning  his  sixth  All-America  honor 
at  the  NCAA  Championships. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  SACS  Reaffirmation  Com¬ 
mittee  assigned  a  full-time  member  solely  to  evaluate  ath¬ 
letics.  The  athletic  department  earned  a  commendation 
from  that  committee  for  being  well-managed  and  well- 
integrated  into  the  life  of  the  institution. 

Conclusion 

With  the  dedication  and  expertise  of  its  faculty,  staff,  and 
administrators,  and  with  the  continuing  support  of  UNC 
General  Administration,  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 
Board  ofTrustees,  and  the  many  friends  of  the  university, 


East  Carolina  University  continues  to  move  forward.  Our 
foundation  has  been  strengthened  this  year  by  successful 
academic  programming  and  by  sound  strategic  planning  in 
all  university  divisions. 

By  successfully  nurturing  these  processes  in  these  past 
two  years  of  financial  challenge,  we  have  remained  respon¬ 
sible  stewards  of  the  state’s  educational  resources  while 
preparing  to  take  prudent  advantage  of  future  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  economic  climate. 

The  SACS  Reaffirmation  Committee’s  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  positive  outlook  and  mutual  respect  demon¬ 
strated  by  all  members  of  the  university  community  was  no 
accident.  It  is  that  outlook,  combined  with  a  like  spirit 
from  so  many  who  actively  support  this  university,  that  is 
the  best  guarantee  that  ECU  will  continue  to  aspire  to  even 
greater  accomplishments. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Richard  R.  Eakin 
Chancellor 
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In  1991-92  Elizabeth  City  State  University  completed  the 
first  year  of  its  second  century  of  academic  service  to  the 
region,  state,  and  nation.  Our  faculty,  students,  staff, 
alumni,  and  trustees  stand  ready  to  advance  ECSU’s  mis¬ 
sion  of  providing  educational,  technological,  and  economic 
service  to  the  region. 

One  achievement  of  the  year  was  ECSU  s  re-accredi¬ 
tation  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
(SACS).  The  university  responded  in  October  to  an  evalu¬ 
ation  based  on  the  SACS  Visitation  Committees  April 
1991  visit  to  our  campus.  In  December,  representatives 
from  ECSU  attended  a  SACS  regional  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  where  our  accreditation  was  publicly  reaffirmed. 
The  letter  of  reaffirmation  that  followed  gave  ECSU  strong 
marks  for  its  curriculum  and  faculty.  Recommendations 
were  minimal  and  no  follow-up  was  required. 

Our  student  enrollment,  now  approaching  1,800, 
continues  to  set  records.  We  take  pride  in  our  students’ 
classroom  performance  as  they  continue  to  reach  higher 
levels  of  achievement.  Last  year  ECSU  posted  the  second 
highest  four-year  graduation  rate  within  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

In  an  effort  to  raise  funds  to  support  academic  and 
capital  needs,  we  have  embarked  upon  a  $5-million  capital 
drive.  Our  progress  to  date  has  been  slow,  but  steady.  We 
are  soliciting  support  in  this  much-needed  campaign  from 
corporate  and  individual  philanthropic  sources. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Under  the  capable,  continuing  leadership  of  Chairman 
E.V.  Wilkins,  the  Board  of  Trustees  forged  ahead  on  all 
fronts  during  1991-92.  They  provided  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  our  dealings  with  businesses,  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  government  agencies,  and  other  educational 
institutions.  ECSU  was  pleased  to  gain  the  services  of  new 
trustees  Geraldine  Weeks  of  Elizabeth  City  and  Justin 
Beckett  of  Durham.  They  bring  enthusiasm  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  board. 

In  the  spring,  ECSU  was  the  site  of  a  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Drug  Cabinet,  chaired  by  Lt.  Gov.  James 
C.  Gardner  and  attended  by  mayors,  police  chiefs,  and 
other  government  officials  from  northeastern  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  beyond.  Also  during  the  year  we  corresponded 
with  our  U.S.  Congressmen  concerning  issues  of  vital 
importance  to  our  future  in  particular,  and  to  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  (HBCUs)  in  general.  We 
telephoned,  wrote,  and  faxed  our  concerns  regarding  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  other 
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related  issues  to  Congressmen  Price  and  Jones  and  to  Sena¬ 
tors  Sanford  and  Helms.  In  March  we  paid  a  personal  visit 
to  Congressman  Jones  to  discuss  this  matter.  In  a  similar 
eftort  to  advance  the  academic  and  financial  fortunes  of 
ECSU,  we  visited  the  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Admiral  J.  William  Kime.  We  are  confident  that  a 
beneficial  collaboration  with  the  Coast  Guard  can  be 
established. 

The  downsizing  of  the  U.S.  military  in  recent  months 
has  placed  the  budgets  allocated  to  sustain  ROTC  pro¬ 
grams  in  jeopardy.  At  an  April  conference  held  at  Prairie 
View  A  &  M  University  in  Texas,  these  issues  and  their 
potential  impact  on  HBCUs  were  addressed.  We  were  able 
to  express  our  concerns  to  John  Shannon,  undersecretary  of 
the  Army,  and  to  Major  General  Wallace  Arnold,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  Cadet  Command,  and  we  were 
assured  that  the  survival  of  programs  here  at  ECSU  and  at 
most  other  HBCUs  was  not  threatened. 

Academic  Affairs 

During  1991-1992  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  cen¬ 
tered  its  efforts  on  improving  academic  programs  and 
support  services. 

The  year  began  on  a  positive  note  with  the  annual  fall 
faculty/staff  conference  at  the  K.  E.  White  Continuing 
Education  and  Graduate  Center.  Other  important  events 
of  the  year  included  the  fall  convocation,  featuring  Alex 
Palmer  Haley  (author  of  Roots),  since  deceased,  and  the 
Black  History  Month  Assembly,  led  by  New  York  Con¬ 
gressman  Edolphus  Townes,  chair  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  A  total  of  28 1  baccalaureate  degrees  were 
awarded  at  the  May  commencement  convocation.  Of 
these  graduates,  19  were  Honors  Program  Scholars  and  132 
were  Incentive  Scholars.  Seven  graduates  were  commis¬ 
sioned  as  officers  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Patricia  Russell 
McCloud  of  Atlanta  delivered  the  commencement  address. 

Academic  Affairs  also  continued  to  guide  the  efforts 
of  our  teacher-education  program  in  preparing  for  the  joint 
visit  of  the  National  Council  of  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education  and  the  N.C.  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  scheduled  for  September  1992.  At  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  all  pre-conditions  had  been  met  and  re¬ 
quired  documents  were  in  place. 

Faculty  continued  to  seek  higher  levels  of  outside 
grant  funding  from  public  and  private  sources.  Some  of 
the  programs  that  benefited  from  their  success  included: 

•  The  Biology  Department — $10,000  from  the  Howard 
Hughes  Foundation  for  the  participation  of  Gary  Harmon 
in  a  Summer  Research  Program  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill; 


•  The  Geosciences  Department — $38,300  from  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
research,  travel,  workshops,  and  the  Minority  Career  Access 
in  Marine  Science  Program; 

•  The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence — $63,000  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  equip  the  Airway  Science  Laboratory,  $  1 50,000  from 
the  National  Security  Agency  to  establish  CBT  computer¬ 
ized-authoring  systems,  $75,900  for  an  on-line  standards 
manual,  and  $40,000  from  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
two  four-week  summer  institutes  in  geometry  for  high 
school  students; 

•  Special  Programs — $123,947  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  for  student  support  services  and  $225,023  for 
the  Upward  Bound  Program  for  1992-93;  and 

•  The  Department  of  Physical  Sciences — $7,000  from  the 
Solar  Energy  Research  Institute  to  extend  the  Solar  Radia¬ 
tion  Monitoring  Network  for  another  year. 

Student  Affairs 

This  year’s  entering  class  of  405  freshmen  and  135  other 
new  students  brought  our  1991-92  enrollment  to  a  record 
1,773.  The  freshman  class  included  262  Incentive  Schol¬ 
ars.  A  significant  change  in  our  students’  Scholastic  Apti¬ 
tude  Test  (SAT)  scores  has  occurred  since  1986.  Over  this 
five-year  period,  the  average  SAT  score  for  in-state  students 
has  risen  from  606  to  746,  while  the  average  score  for  out- 
of-state  students  has  jumped  from  574  to  796.  We  have 
brought  the  percentage  of  out-of-state  freshmen  within  the 
18-percent  limit. 

The  addition  of  a  Commuter  Center  and  bowling 
alley  to  the  University  Center  opened  a  new  avenue  of 
recreational,  educational,  and  entertainment  activities  for 
students.  Also,  renovation  and  refurbishing  of  our  resi¬ 
dence  halls  continues. 

We  moved  forward  with  educational  efforts  on  AIDS 
and  other  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  Lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions  were  held  in  residence  halls  and  in  the  University 
Center  to  heighten  students’  awareness  of  these  diseases. 
The  Student  Health  Center  staff  provided  the  resources  for 
these  activities. 

Our  students  broadened  their  educations  through  off- 
campus  travel  and  professional  experiences.  The  ECSU 
All-Star  Challenge  team  traveled  to  Baltimore  for  regional 
quiz-bowl  competition,  representing  the  university  in  fine 
fashion.  Our  aspiring  mathematicians  met  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  their  annual  conference.  Several  of  our  students 
went  to  Raleigh  as  part  of  the  college  campus-awareness 
campaign  for  responsible  use  of  alcohol. 
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Business  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Business  and  Finance  participated  in  a 
university-wide  study  of  all  institutional  fees,  as  called  for 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  board 
that  current  fee  levels  were  warranted  and  that  in  most 
cases  increases  were  needed  to  offset  inflation  and  the  cost 
of  improved  services. 

ECSU  was  designated  a  special  responsibility  con¬ 
stituent  institution  under  legislation  enacted  by  the  1991 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Under  this  designation, 
the  university  was  given  greater  flexibility  to  respond  to 
operational  and  personnel  needs.  Preliminary  results  show 
that  this  added  flexibility  has  improved  operational  effi¬ 
ciency. 

A  university-wide  survey  of  barriers  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  was  completed  by  a  committee  of  trustees,  faculty, 
staff,  students,  and  community  representatives.  Based  on 
the  findings  of  this  committee  and  the  results  of  an  on-site 
review  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  approximately 
$400,000  will  be  required  to  eradicate  deficiencies  over  a 
three-year  period.  During  this  calendar  year,  ECSU 
awarded  contracts  totaling  more  than  $75,000  to  remove 
60  percent  of  the  architectural  barriers  identified. 

The  ECSU  personnel  office  conducted  more  than  20 
seminars  and  workshops  on  personnel  training,  benefits, 
and  safety  that  attracted  more  than  200  staff  and  students. 

Recycling  continued  to  be  a  top  priority  and  resulted 
in  an  estimated  17-percent  decrease  in  campus  solid  waste. 

The  campus  police  department  installed  a  personal 
computer  system  to  improve  the  reporting  of  campus 
crimes  and  statistics.  As  a  result,  the  university  has  been 
able  to  identify  key  areas  that  need  greater  attention. 

During  the  academic  year,  we  have  had  five  construc¬ 
tion  projects  in  progress  totaling  $2,205,401.  Among 
them  is  a  200-bed  dormitory,  valued  at  $4,026,500  and 
scheduled  for  completion  in  November  1992.  We  expect 
to  sell  long-term  bonds  in  1992  to  support  the  financing  of 
this  building.  Other  current  projects  include  roof  repairs 
to  three  buildings  and  selected  repairs  to  the  campus  drain¬ 
age  system. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

The  Division  of  Development  and  Planning  focused  its 
energies  on  the  centennial  capital  campaign.  Phase  I  of  the 
campaign,  now  80-percent  complete,  was  aimed  at  faculty 
and  staff  Three  out  of  four  ECSU  staff  participated  and 
made  pledges  totaling  $271 ,000.  Private  gifts  to  date  total 
more  than  $1.2  million. 


With  the  employment  of  Charles  Tichenor,  we  hope 
to  move  our  planned-giving  program  forward,  with  the 
long-term  goal  of  involving  all  facets  of  the  community  and 
university  in  fund-raising  campaigns. 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  continues  to  provide 
contact  with  graduates  and  to  keep  them  involved  in  pro¬ 
grams  that  contribute  to  the  mission,  growth,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  university.  The  office  provided  day-to-day 
assistance  in  the  centennial  campaign  and  held  fundraising 
receptions  throughout  the  year  to  familiarize  alumni  with 
the  campaign. 

The  Public  School  Relations  program  and  the  Public 
Relations  Office  continued  to  support  our  community- 
outreach  effort.  SAT  test-taking  workshops  were  scheduled 
for  the  region’s  public  schools.  Additionally,  training  ses¬ 
sions  were  conducted  to  assist  the  schools  in  developing 
their  own  SAT  programs. 

Strengthened  by  the  hiring  of  key  personnel  and  the 
reassignment  of  others,  the  Center  for  Rural  and  Coastal 
Living,  the  Small  Business  and  Technology  Development 
Center,  and  the  Community  Development  Technical  Assis¬ 
tance  Program  continued  to  provide  support  services  to  the 
community  at  large.  Title  III  funds  gave  ECSU  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  provide  management  assistance  to  local  commu¬ 
nities  participating  in  federal  housing  and  community- 
development  programs.  Another  grant,  to  be  used  over  a 
two-year  period,  will  support  housing  and  economic- 
development  activities  in  Elizabeth  City. 

Athletics 

The  football  program  produced  its  best  season  ever:  seven 
wins,  two  ties,  and  no  losses.  First-year  coach  Alvin  Kelley 
was  named  CLAA  Coach  of  the  Year  and  Washington  Pig¬ 
skin  Coach  of  the  Year.  While  the  basketball  program  was 
less  than  successful,  recruitment  for  key  positions  has  raised 
our  hopes  for  the  1992-93  season. 

Under  the  leadership  of  new  Athletic  Director  Willie 
Shaw,  the  university  put  new  emphasis  on  drug  education 
and  drug  testing  for  athletes.  We  are  happy  to  report  that 
no  positive  test  results  were  reported  during  this  period, 
and  the  university  continues  to  move  forward  to  offer  a 
competitive  drug-free  athletic  program. 

Conclusion 

I  hope  that  this  encapsulated  report  of  activities  and  events 
at  Elizabeth  City  State  University  conveys  the  sense  of 
excitement  and  anticipation  for  the  future  felt  by  the  uni- 
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vers  icy  family.  We  look  forward  to  academic  triumphs 
ahead  and  we  are  most  mindful  of  the  past  support  given 
bv  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  and  his  staff,  as  well  as  by 
members  of  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors.  We  cherish 
their  friendship  and  stewardship.  We  are  confident  that 
their  continued  support,  coupled  with  the  help  of  the 
university’s  friends,  will  permit  us  to  reach  new  levels  of 
excellence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jimmy  R.  Jenkins 
Chancellor 
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For  much  of  1990-91,  Fayetteville  State  University 
struggled  to  respond  to  the  stresses  brought  about  by  rapid 
enrollment  growth,  significant  increases  in  the  number  of 
better  students,  and  declining  state  appropriations.  Aca¬ 
demic  year  1991-92,  however,  began  with  a  renewed  con¬ 
viction  about  the  soundness  of  new  policies,  procedures, 
and  expectations  attending  the  academic  renaissance  of 
FSU. 

In  1991-92,  FSU  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  the 
intent  and  the  specific  objectives  of  the  University’s  Con¬ 
sent  Decree:  to  increase  the  participation  of  black  North 
Carolinians  in  the  University,  to  foster  integration,  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  at  traditionally  black 
institutions.  In  this  regard,  we  note  that  in  fall  1991, 
nearly  25  percent  of  UNC’s  growth  in  black  enrollment 
and  10.5  percent  of  the  growth  in  white  enrollment  oc¬ 
curred  at  FSU.  As  a  consequence,  FSU  can  boast  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  minority  students  in  the  University,  as 
well  as  the  largest  enrollment  of  both  black  and  white 
students  in  the  school’s  history.  Even  more  satisfying,  both 
groups  are  faring  much  better  academically. 

During  the  year,  FSU  also  increased  its  services  to  the 
people  in  this  region,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
public  schools.  Nearly  500  public-service  activities  were 
conducted  by  FSU  personnel  during  the  year,  not  includ¬ 
ing  services  performed  by  our  students  on  academic  schol¬ 
arships.  The  value  of  these  activities  is  exemplified  by  our 
Upward  Bound  Program.  While  limited  funds  enable  us  to 
serve  only  2.6  percent  of  eligible  low-income  students  in 
the  community,  more  than  90  percent  of  those  involved  in 
the  program  go  on  to  attend  college. 

FSU  strengthened  its  stance  as  a  regional  university. 
Among  all  North  Carolina  counties  with  at  least  500  resi¬ 
dents  enrolled  on  a  UNC  campus,  Cumberland  County 
experienced  the  greatest  enrollment  growth  from  fall  1987 
to  fall  1991,  climbing  from  4,300  to  more  than  5,500. 
Nearly  75  percent  of  those  additional  students  enrolled  at 
FSU. 

Black  student  enrollment  from  our  home  county  has 
increased  by  more  than  56  percent  during  this  period, 
while  white  enrollment  has  nearly  doubled.  Black  males, 
woefully  underrepresented  on  college  campuses  across  the 
nation,  made  noteworthy  gains.  Among  black  males  enter¬ 
ing  from  1988  through  1991,  average  SAT  scores  rose  198 
points;  more  black  males  reported  scores  above  900  than 
any  other  group. 

Our  academic  improvements  have  received  national 
attention.  Among  institutions  cited  by  Black  Issues  in 
Higher  Education  as  the  nation’s  “Top  100  Producers”  of 
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minority  degree  holders,  FSU  ranked  48th  among  all  insti¬ 
tutions  for  bachelors  degrees  conferred  to  black  students, 
29th  among  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  for 
bachelors  degrees  conferred,  and  26th  among  all  institu¬ 
tions  tor  undergraduate  business  degrees  conferred. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Trustees  serving  FSU  during  1991-92  were  Jesse  Williams 
of  Fayetteville,  chair;  Robert  S.  Griffin  of  Greenville,  vice 
chair;  LaGray  Hines-Spencer  of  Fayetteville,  secretary; 
Laurens  Bondshu  of  Fayetteville;  Paul  Carter  of 
Fayetteville;  John  D.  Enoch  of  Burlington;  Leonard 
Hedgepeth  of  Fayetteville;  Hector  McEachern  of  Winston- 
Salem;  Dickson  McLean,  Jr.,  of  Lumberton;  James 
Patterson  of  High  Point;  Bruce  Pulliam  of  Fayetteville; 

John  Raper,  Jr.,  of  Fayetteville;  and  Wallace  Haywood,  ex 
officio,  president  of  the  Student  Government  Association. 

The  board  participated  actively  in  efforts  to  raise  $4 
million  during  our  first  capital  campaign.  The  goal  was 
achieved  and  announced  in  May.  The  board  also  met  in  an 
administrative  retreat  with  the  staff  in  January.  After  evalu¬ 
ating  institutional  progress,  the  board  gave  unqualified 
support  to  the  measures  implemented  to  continue  qualita¬ 
tive  and  quantitative  improvements. 

In  May  FSU  conferred  its  first  honorary  degrees 
upon  Charles  Rose,  U.S.  Congressman,  who  received  the 
doctor  of  laws  degree,  and  upon  Helen  T.  Chick,  a  retired 
educator,  who  received  the  doctor  of  humane  letters 
degree. 

Leaders  of  national  and  international  prominence 
visited  the  university  during  the  year,  including  Louis 
Gerstner,  chairman  of  the  board  of  RJR  Nabisco;  Donald 
Tyson,  board  chairman  ofTyson  Foods,  Inc.;  Danny 
Glover,  actor;  William  H.  Gray  III,  former  majority  whip, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  Associate  Justice  Henry 
Frye,  N.C.  Supreme  Court;  and  Marjorie  Vincent,  former 
Miss  America. 

Having  served  as  chairman  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Task  Force  on  the  Crusade  for  Excellence  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  K-12, 1  was  elected  president  of  the  newly  formed 
Cumberland  County  Education  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  citizen 
group  committed  to  improving  education  for  all  children 
from  kindergarten  through  college.  FSU  will  play  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  important  role  in  this  endeavor. 

Academic  Affairs 

Academic  Affairs  operated  under  the  theme  “Sharing  the 
Vision  through  Faculty  Mentoring,  Student  Retention,  and 


Improved  Academic  Performance.” 

As  a  result  ol  intensified  recruitment  efforts,  the 
average  SAT  score  for  the  1991  freshman  class  was  800,  up 
27  points  over  1990.  Academic  scholarships  were  awarded 
to  130  freshmen,  vs.  52  in  1990  and  15  in  1988.  While 
average  SAT  scores  for  our  entering  freshmen  have  risen 
nearly  190  points  since  fall  1987,  the  academic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  backgrounds  of  our  students  continue  to  cover  a 
wide  spectrum.  More  than  42  percent  of  our  freshmen,  for 
example,  come  from  families  with  annual  incomes  below 
$20,000. 

To  help  students  make  the  transition  to  college,  we 
implemented  a  pilot  mentoring  program  in  fall  1991  for 
entering  freshmen  and  honor  students.  Through  this  pro¬ 
gram,  a  small  number  of  students  were  assigned  to  selected 
faculty  and  staff  members  who  were  asked  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  beyond  academic  advisement.  The  program  achieved 
quite  positive  results.  More  than  86  percent  of  freshmen 
completed  the  year  with  a  grade-point  average  of  2.61  or 
better,  the  highest  on  record  at  FSU.  An  encouraging  31 
percent  of  the  freshman  class  had  GPAs  over  3.0,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  21  percent  for  the  previous  year.  While  overall  fall 
1991  enrollment  grew  by  12  percent  over  fall  1990,  under¬ 
graduate  enrollment  increased  by  more  than  13  percent, 
and  black  undergraduate  enrollment  went  up  18.4  percent. 
Enrollment  for  Summer  Sessions  I  and  II  was  2,773,  a  14- 
percent  increase  over  1990. 

Transfer  students  accounted  for  much  of  FSU  s  en¬ 
rollment  growth.  The  400  transfers  in  fall  1991  reflected  a 
24-percent  increase  over  the  previous  year  and  a  1 13-per¬ 
cent  jump  since  fall  1987.  Roughly  80  percent  came  from 
Cumberland  or  adjacent  counties,  and  more  than  half 
transferred  from  other  four-year  schools. 

The  academic  preparation  of  our  students  continues 
to  improve.  Since  1987,  the  percentage  of  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  with  SAT  scores  over  700  has  soared  from  22.5  per¬ 
cent  to  72  percent.  The  percentage  with  SAT  scores  above 
900  grew  from  3.2  percent  to  27  percent  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  while  those  below  600  dropped  from  more  than  53 
percent  to  less  than  1  percent.  Each  of  the  five  students 
who  enrolled  with  scores  below  600  successfully  completed 
the  freshman  year. 

Improvements  in  Academic  Affairs  have  in  turn  led  to 
improved  student  performance  and  academic  success. 

More  than  470  degrees  were  conferred  during  winter  and 
spring  commencement  exercises,  a  21 -percent  increase  over 
1990-91 .  New  master’s-level  programs  in  sociology  and 
political  science,  as  well  as  a  joint  baccalaureate  nursing 
program  with  Pembroke  State  University,  were  approved 
and  will  be  offered  in  fall  1992.  In  addition,  FSU  has  been 
authorized  to  offer  a  doctoral  program  in  educational  lead¬ 
ership  in  fall  1993. 
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Our  teacher-education  program  met  all  passage-rate 
requirements  for  all  components  of  the  National  Teachers 
Examination.  During  the  year,  the  School  of  Education 
also  conducted  its  first  Technology  in  Education  Confer¬ 
ence,  in  cooperation  with  IBM  Educational  Services  and 
the  Cumberland  County  Schools;  initiated  an  IBM  Tech¬ 
nology  Day  Fair  for  students;  held  its  first  Technology 
Scholar’s  Series  Workshop;  and  sponsored  the  sixth  annual 
Educational  Forum. 

The  Center  for  Economic  Education  conducted  29 
workshops  for  various  school  systems,  and  was  awarded  the 
1991-92  L.  Massey  Clarkson  Award  for  Excellence  for  its 
Stock  Market  Game  program.  This  year,  4,420  students  in 
public  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  across  the  state 
participated  in  the  program,  as  compared  with  200  stu¬ 
dents  in  1986.  The  center  continues  to  promote  economic 
education  in  the  schools,  and  has  developed  relationships 
with  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  Cumberland,  Hoke, 
Richmond,  and  Moore  counties  in  an  effort  to  improve 
teacher  training  and  curriculum  development. 

The  Math-Science  Education  Center  has  imple¬ 
mented  projects  to  help  teachers  in  a  five-county  area  im¬ 
prove  the  teaching  of  math  and  science  at  all  grade  levels. 
They  include  the  FIRST  Project,  a  three-year  math  and 
science  program  for  24  elementary  schools;  Project 
LEARN,  involving  six  middle  and  junior  high  school  sci¬ 
ence  teachers  in  the  region;  and  TEACH-STAT,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  statistics  in 
the  elementary  grades. 

The  number  of  sponsored-program  proposals  submit¬ 
ted  by  FSU  faculty  and  staff  increased  from  49  last  year  to 
70  in  1991-92,  a  43  percent  increase.  The  value  of  pro¬ 
gram  awards  jumped  187  percent  over  last  year,  from 
$649,000  to  $1,865,000. 

Student  Affairs 

Services  rendered  to  students  continued  to  improve, 
aided  by  the  increased  involvement  of  students  in  decision¬ 
making  processes.  A  youth  summit  entitled  “Young  Ideas: 
A  Shared  Vision”  was  co-sponsored  by  FSU  and  the 
Cumberland  County  Schools.  In  addition  to  a  statewide 
conference  on  “Preventing  Crime  in  the  Black  Commu¬ 
nity,”  sponsored  jointly  by  FSU,  the  Fayetteville/ 
Cumberland  County  Ministerial  Alliance,  and  the  Attorney 
General’s  Office,  a  Black  Issues  Forum  was  also  held  at 
FSU.  Students  at  the  junior  high,  senior  high,  and  univer¬ 
sity  levels  served  with  me  as  panelists  to  address  the  forum 
theme,  “The  African-American  Youth:  An  Unleashed 
Potential.”  The  program  was  aired  statewide  by  the  UNC 
Center  for  Public  Television. 


FSU  student-orientation  leaders  attended  the  South¬ 
ern  Regional  Student  Leadership  Workshop  in  Atlanta. 

The  annual  Youth  Motivation  Task  Force  Program  cel¬ 
ebrated  its  tenth  anniversary  with  a  black-tie  banquet  fea¬ 
turing  N.C.  Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice  Henry  Frye 
as  keynote  speaker.  Genevieve  Faison  was  crowned  Miss 
Fayetteville  State  University  during  the  second  annual 
Scholarship  Pageant.  Marjorie  Vincent,  former  Miss 
America,  served  as  the  mistress  of  ceremonies. 

Business  Affairs 

During  fiscal  year  1991-92,  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors 
approved  FSU’s  designation  as  a  special  responsibility  con¬ 
stituent  institution,  which  provided  more  flexibility  in 
resource  management  at  the  campus  level.  This  status  will 
allow  us  to  reallocate  unused  funds  for  badly  needed  cam¬ 
pus  modifications,  providing  additional  spaces  for  class¬ 
rooms  and  faculty  offices. 

During  the  year,  approximately  2,850  students  re¬ 
ceived  financial  aid  totaling  $6,465,000.  The  average 
annual  family  income  of  recipients  was  $18,637.  Scholar¬ 
ships  to  academically  superior  students  totaled  more  than 
$500,000. 

The  audit  of  our  financial  records  and  management 
for  fiscal  year  1990-91  was  completed  and  released  recently. 
Only  two  items  were  cited  as  needing  improvements,  and 
the  State  Auditor  accepted  our  recommendations  for  ad¬ 
dressing  those  concerns. 

Renovations  were  started  in  the  spring  in  five 
women’s  dormitories.  In  addition,  an  extension  to  New 
Residence  Hall  was  approved  by  the  UNC  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  and  planning  has  been  completed  on  the  renovation 
of  the  Lilly  Gymnasium. 

Development 

The  Division  of  University  Advancement  intensified  its 
efforts  to  raise  funds  and  friends  in  support  of  FSU’s  first 
capital  campaign.  Notable  pledges  and  gifts  received  from 
foundations  and  corporations  during  the  $4-million  cam¬ 
paign  ranged  from  $15,000  to  nearly  $800,000.  The 
National  Alumni  Association  contributed  $100,000  in 
1991,  a  92-percent  increase  over  last  year’s  gift  of  $51,619. 

Athletics 

The  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  provided  an 
academically  oriented  athletic  program. 
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The  mens  basketball  team  set  a  school  record  with  22 
wins.  FSU  cagers  were  named  to  the  All-CIAA  Team  and 
the  NCAA  Division  II  All-American  Team,  and  were  se¬ 
lected  as  Players  of  the  Week.  Women’s  basketball  players 
were  chosen  for  the  All-CIAA  Tournament  Team,  the  All- 
CIAA  Rookie  Team,  and  the  Black  College  Sports  Informa¬ 
tion  Directors  All-Rookie  Team.  Golfers  were  named  to  the 
All-CIAA  Team  and  the  CLAA  All-Tournament  Team,  and 
the  team  placed  sixth  in  the  National  Minority  Golf 
Championships.  Softball  players  were  named  to  the  All- 
CIAA  Tournament  Team. 

Conclusion 

In  January  1992,  Fayetteville  State  University  entered  its 
125th  year.  It  is  the  second  oldest  public  institution  of 
higher  education  in  this  state  and  one  of  the  oldest  histori¬ 
cally  black  colleges  and  universities  in  the  nation.  From  its 
founding  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  black  North 
Carolinians  and  throughout  its  long  and  proud  history,  it 
has  retained  its  commitment  to  the  premise  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  exists  to  help  each  student  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  to  participate  as  fully  in  the  life  of  this  nation  as 
one’s  effort  and  motivation  permit. 

Since  the  objectives  of  the  Consent  Decree  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  this  ideal,  we  are  encouraged  by  our  progress  and 
confident  of  our  goals:  to  increase  black  participation  in 
higher  education;  to  eradicate  the  barriers  of  race  and 
ethnicity  inhibiting  academic  access,  success,  and  healthy 


relationships;  and  to  provide  to  every  student  an  effective 
and  supportive  environment  in  which  to  realize  his  or  her 
human  potential. 

Although  questions  about  the  purpose  of  desegrega¬ 
tion  continue  to  focus  narrowly  on  changing  the  racial  mix 
in  classrooms,  FSU  is  committed  to  help  its  students 
change  America.  Both  history  and  experience  teach  us  that 
it  is  difficult  for  persons  who  are  unequal  to  be  friends, 
whether  within  the  same  ethnic  group  or  amonge thnic 
groups. 

It  is  our  determination,  as  well  as  our  hope,  that  we 
will  reduce  obstacles  to  Rill  equality  that  derive  from 
ethnicity,  economics,  physical  handicap,  gender,  or  differ¬ 
ences  in  educational  opportunities  at  the  primary  and 
secondary  levels.  Morality  and  integrity  require  as  much. 
The  health  of  this  nation  demands  no  less. 

W.E.B.  Du  Bois  said,  nearly  90  years  ago,  that  his¬ 
torically  black  colleges  must  provide  black  students  with 
the  best,  most  up-to-date  education,  while  also  improving 
contact  and  cooperation  among  the  races.  Most  of  all,  he 
stated,  these  colleges  must  develop  human  beings.  Diffi¬ 
culties  not  withstanding,  we  pledge  to  continue  to  pursue 
the  ideal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IhTiiad-luj 

Lloyd  V.  Hackley 
Chancellor 
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North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and 
Technical  State 
University 

Edward  B.  Fort 

Chancellor 


My  reflection  on  the  year  1991-92  at  North  Carolina  A&T 
State  University  reveals  outstanding  progress.  A&T’s  year¬ 
long  centennial  celebration  served  as  a  reminder,  both 
internally  and  externally,  that  A&T  has  enjoyed  a  rich  and 
glorious  history  and  that  the  legacy  of  that  history  is  the 
promise  of  an  even  brighter  future. 

An  exciting  accomplishment  of  the  year  was  the 
receipt  of  authorization  from  the  UNC  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  to  plan  A&T’s  first  doctoral  programs,  in  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering.  When  these  programs  are 
eventually  established,  A&T  will  become  the  first  histori¬ 
cally  black  university  in  the  state  to  offer  the  Ph.D.  in 
engineering.  The  Board  of  Governors  also  granted  plan¬ 
ning  approval  for  a  master’s  program  in  computer  science 
and  baccalaureate  programs  in  construction  management, 
electronic  technology,  and  manufacturing  systems. 

During  the  year,  the  School  of  Engineering,  under 
the  exemplary  leadership  of  Dean  Harold  Martin,  contin¬ 
ued  its  nationally  recognized  role  in  engineering  education 
by  graduating  more  black  engineers  at  the  undergraduate 
and  master’s  degree  levels  than  any  other  university  in  the 
nation.  The  school  also  was  named  a  NASA  Center  of 
Excellence,  receiving  a  five-year,  $8-million  grant  from  the 
space  agency. 

Other  academic  units  also  excelled  during  the  year. 
The  School  of  Business  and  Economics  remained  nation¬ 
ally  accredited,  and  its  dynamic  dean,  Quiester  Craig, 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  prestigious  American  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  The  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  recognized  for  its  $4-million  research  program. 
Professors  and  researchers  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  gained  national  and  international  esteem  for  their 
studies,  publications,  and  efforts  to  give  the  curriculum  a 
more  international  focus. 

The  School  of  Nursing  operated  a  model  program  in 
which  students  work  thousands  of  hours  as  volunteers  in 
community  agencies.  Dean  Beverly  Malone  continued  to 
gain  national  prominence  for  her  achievements  in  the  field. 

The  School  of  Education  greatly  accelerated  efforts  to 
attract  outstanding  students  to  the  N.C.  Teaching  Fellows 
Program  and  under  the  superb  leadership  of  Josephine 
Luck,  that  program’s  enrollment  more  than  doubled. 
Thanks  to  the  work  of  Dean  Prince-Barnett  and  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  the  teacher-education  program  was  nationally  re¬ 
accredited  for  five  more  years.  The  School  of  Technology, 
while  awaiting  state  funds  for  a  new  building,  dedicated 
two  new  teaching  laboratories,  made  possible  by  corporate 
contributions.  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  now  in  its 
53rd  year,  intensified  its  efforts  to  graduate  competent 
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professionals,  especially  in  the  areas  of  engineering,  educa¬ 
tional  administration  and  supervision,  teaching,  agricul¬ 
ture,  foods  and  nutrition,  science,  English,  and 
Afro-American  studies. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  chaired  by  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  D. 
Bussey,  participated  in  such  significant  events  as  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  F.  D.  Bluford  Library,  completion  of  cen¬ 
tennial  activities,  and  Founder’s  Day.  Board  members  were 
also  greatly  involved  in  the  university’s  efforts  to  gain  au¬ 
thorization  to  plan  doctoral  programs  and  in  A&T’s  $6.9- 
million  program  of  renovation  for  five  dormitories. 

The  Division  of  Administrative  Affairs  operated 
successfully  as  a  primary  policy-support  office  for  the  chan¬ 
cellor  and  for  Data  Information  Services  management. 

The  office  monitored  the  university’s  minority-recruitment 
efforts,  served  as  the  chancellor’s  liaison  for  Athletic  De¬ 
partment  operations,  assisted  with  the  appointment  of  all 
standing  committees,  and  oversaw  the  installation  of  the 
campus-wide  broadband  network. 

The  Office  of  Institutional  Research  and  Planning 
was  responsible  for  collecting,  assessing  and  disseminating 
data;  implementing  the  computer-based  management- 
information  system;  producing  studies  and  reports  for 
General  Administration;  and  providing  research  analyses. 

The  Office  of  Internal  Auditing  advised  management 
and  audited  divisions  of  the  university  to  ensure  that  public 
and  private  funds  were  properly  accounted  for  and  that 
established  accounting  procedures  were  being  followed. 

Five  special  reviews  and/or  special-request  audits  were 
completed;  four  are  in  progress. 

Academic  Affairs 

During  1991-92,  A&T  enrolled  a  record  7,1 19  students 
and  awarded  1,021  degrees,  190  of  them  at  the  master’s- 
degree  level. 

A&T  employed  a  total  of  424  faculty  members, 
nearly  70  percent  of  whom  held  terminal  degrees.  Fifteen 
full-time  faculty  members  with  terminal  degrees  joined  the 
faculty  in  1991-92.  The  university  continued  its  outstand¬ 
ing  faculty-development  program.  Twenty-eight  faculty 
members  received  faculty-development  grants,  and  two 
received  Board  of  Governors  Doctoral  Assignment  Awards. 
Patricia  Price  (nursing),  studied  at  Wayne  State  University, 
while  Ida  Robinson  (business),  worked  toward  her  doctor¬ 
ate  at  Oklahoma  State  University. 


The  new  $1 6-million  Ferdinand  Douglas  Bluford 
Library  enjoyed  a  highly  productive  year.  Dedicated  on 
September  12,  the  library  became  an  integral  part  of 
A&T’s  academic  program.  The  library  added  four  staff 
positions  to  accommodate  change  and  expanded  services, 
completed  its  five-year  Title  III  proposal,  improved  its 
collection,  and  installed  an  electronic  index  and  reference- 
information  system. 

The  Freshman  Studies  Program  and  the  Learning 
Assistance  Center  were  merged  into  a  single  unit,  named 
the  Office  of  Freshman  Advisement  and  Learning  Assis¬ 
tance  Center.  Of  the  students  who  took  advantage  of  its 
services,  87  percent  were  enrolled  in  basic  reading,  86 
percent  in  basic  writing,  and  50  percent  in  pre-calculus  for 
engineers  and  scientists.  All  demonstrated  through  stan¬ 
dardized  tests  the  potential  to  perform  in  college-level 
courses. 

The  Cooperative  Education  program  at  A&T  en¬ 
joyed  enrollment  gains  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  com¬ 
puter  science,  education,  engineering,  and  technology.  The 
number  of  co-op  students  placed  in  jobs  through  the  pro¬ 
gram  increased  by  nine. 

A&T  retained  its  important  role  as  an  outstanding 
research  institution,  ranking  third  among  UNC  campuses 
in  the  level  of  annual  research  funds  generated.  The  uni¬ 
versity  received  a  record  $18.2  million  in  outside  funding, 
including  $10.5  million  for  research,  $2.2  million  for 
special  projects,  and  $5.5  million  for  development  projects. 

Student  Affairs 

Programs  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  continued  to 
meet  the  extracurricular  needs  of  students.  The  division 
assisted  students  in  counseling,  student  activities,  student 
health,  career  exploration,  and  leadership  development. 

The  division  also  supported  expansion  of  student  volunteer 
efforts,  such  as  recruitment,  tutoring,  and  fund-raising  for 
non-profit  groups  such  as  the  YMCA,  the  Sickle  Cel! 
Foundation,  and  Special  Olympics. 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  con¬ 
ducted  more  than  45  successful  workshops  and  seminars, 
as  well  as  three  outstanding  career  days  and  one  Career 
Awareness  Program.  The  sixth  annual  Pan-Hellenic  Sum¬ 
mit  was  held  at  the  university  in  February.  Participants 
included  a  growing  number  of  graduate  officers,  regional 
directors,  district  representatives,  and  undergraduates  from 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

The  university  competed  for  the  second  year  in  the 
Campus  All-Star  Challenge,  an  academic  competition 
among  historically  black  colleges  and  universities.  A&T 
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advanced  to  the  regional  play-off  against  West  Virginia 
State  College  (1991  national  winner).  To  expand  the 
Honor  House  concept,  we  operated  three  houses  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  campus  and  purchased  an  additional  house  to  be 
designated  for  male  North  Carolina  Teaching  Fellows. 

Business  Affairs 

“Coming  together  is  beginning;  keeping  together  is 
progress;  working  together  is  success,”  was  adopted  as  the 
theme  for  the  Division  of  Business  and  Finance.  Capital- 
improvement  projects  totaling  $17,886,427  were  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  Office  of  the  University  Engineer. 

Progress  within  our  Physical  Plant  included  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  pilot  recycling  program.  The  University  Police 
handled  a  potentially  undesirable  campus  traffic  situation 
by  asking  the  City  of  Greensboro  and  Department  of 
Transportation  to  restrict  parking  on  Laurel  Street  along 
the  front  of  the  new  Bluford  Library.  The  Purchasing 
Office  developed  a  training  manual  to  help  departments 
requisition  goods  and  services  electronically.  The  Property 
Management  and  Telecommunications  Office  improved 
the  delivery  of  services  by  assuming  responsibility  for  trans¬ 
porting  all  surplus  property.  Auxiliary  Services  computer¬ 
ized  all  budgets  administered  by  the  office  and  made  a 
successful  transition  from  a  book-rental  system  to  a  book- 
purchase  system.  The  Staff  Development  Center  began  a 
divisional  mentoring  program  for  undergraduates  inter¬ 
ested  in  business  and  finance. 

A  highlight  for  the  Budget  Office  was  the  designation 
of  A&T  as  a  special  responsibility  constituent  institution 
by  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors.  The  designation  will 
give  the  university  badly  needed  fiscal  and  management 
flexibility,  enabling  us  to  carry  forward  funds  to  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  to  transfer  funds  between  purposes  with 
State  Budget  Office  approval. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

Fund-raising  focused  on  sustaining  the  momentum  of  our 
$20-million  Centennial  Campaign,  fostering  cooperation 
with  the  corporate  community  through  our  Board  of  Visi¬ 
tors  and  the  University/Industry  Cluster,  increasing  the 
production  of  funding  proposals,  and  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  corporate  visits.  The  Centennial  Campaign,  publicly 
launched  in  January  1991,  produced  gifts  and  pledges  of 
more  than  $1 1  million.  Our  first  formal  planned-gifts 
program  began  to  yield  rich  dividends. 


The  Office  of  University  Relations  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  marketing  A&T’s  programs,  special  events,  and 
activities  during  1991-92.  Academic  and  research  achieve¬ 
ments  generated  statewide  and  national  coverage.  News¬ 
worthy  events  included  A&T  s  designation  as  a  NASA 
Center  of  Research  Excellence,  which  included  a  $4.5 
million  research  grant;  the  completion,  in  a  joint  effort 
with  NC  State  University,  of  a  full-scale  model  of  a  “space 
taxi”  by  students  in  the  School  ofTechnology;  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  national  honors  by  several  faculty  members;  au¬ 
thorization  from  the  Board  of  Governors  to  plan  our  first 
Ph.D.  programs  in  engineering;  and  the  celebration  of  the 
100th  birthday  of  President  Emeritus  Warmoth  Thomas 
Gibbs. 

The  A&T  National  Alumni  Association  reached  new 
heights  in  annual  giving.  Motivated  by  the  centennial 
celebration,  alumni  contributed  a  record  $534,000,  up  24 
percent  over  last  year. 

The  Office  of  Community  Relations  coordinated  the 
centennial  celebration,  organized  a  University  Speakers 
Bureau,  and  designed  and  implemented  a  new  weekly 
interview  program  on  campus  radio  station  WNAA. 

As  of  April  30,  1992,  the  A&T  University  Founda¬ 
tion  had  received  a  total  of  $1,324,757  in  gifts,  grants,  and 
interest  income.  Foundation  assets  as  of  April  30  totaled 
$4,446,172. 

Athletics 

The  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  continued  its 
fund-raising  campaign  for  a  new  field  house  and  physical- 
activities  complex.  The  department  also  refined  its  Drug 
Education,  Screening,  and  Counseling  Program.  It  contin¬ 
ued  the  development  of  an  academic-monitoring  program 
through  a  book  purchase-loan  policy  to  benefit  student- 
athletes  and  a  centralized  study  hall  for  all  student-athletes. 

Conclusion 

We  shall  continue  into  the  new  century  this  university’s 
magnificent  high-tech  educational  and  research  emphasis, 
platformed  upon  liberal  arts  offerings.  The  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  new  doctoral  programs,  the  securing  of  funding 
for  new  buildings  for  the  Schools  ofTechnology  and  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Economics,  the  conversion  of  the  former  Dudley 
Library  building  into  a  world-class  interdisciplinary  re¬ 
search  center,  and  the  renovation  of  the  stately  old  Dudley 
Building  for  use  as  our  museum  and  African  Heritage 
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Center  are  worthy  challenges  for  the  next  decade. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  thank  the  entire  university 
tamilv.  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors,  the  Guilford  County  legislative  delegation,  and 
the  General  Assembly  for  their  superb  support. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Edward  B.  Fort 
Chancellor 


Introduction 


North  Carolina 
Central 
University 

Donna  J.  Benson 

Interim  Chancellor 


Tyronza  Richmond  served  as  chancellor  of  North  Carolina 
Central  University  from  July  1,  1986,  until  December  31, 
1991.  During  his  administration,  NCCU  created  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  research  program;  identified  resources  for 
faculty  research  support;  converted  to  a  telephone  registra¬ 
tion  system;  increased  faculty  and  staff  giving;  and  installed 
a  fiber-optics  telecommunication  system.  Throughout  his 
administration,  Chancellor  Richmond  emphasized  the 
administrative  commitment  to  quality  teaching. 

In  January  1992,  following  my  appointment  by 
UNC  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  I  became  interim  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  university.  Prior  to  that  time,  I  had  served  as 
an  associate  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at  UNC 
General  Administration.  I  identified  several  major  areas 
that  needed  special  attention  during  the  interim  period: 
academic  affairs  and  undergraduate  research;  campus  secu¬ 
rity;  financial  audits  and  fiscal  accountability;  enrollment 
and  retention  rates;  financial-aid  policies;  academic  accredi¬ 
tation;  and  telecommunications  and  computing.  Progress 
was  made  in  each  of  these  areas. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

During  the  1991-92  academic  year,  the  following  individu¬ 
als  served  as  officers  of  the  NCCU  Board  ofTrustees:  Bert 
Collins,  chairman;  Evelyn  Shaw,  vice  chairman;  and  Henry 
Hayes,  secretary.  Other  trustees  included  Bernard  Allen, 
Franklin  Anderson,  Mary  Anne  Avery  Dickson,  Ted  Grif¬ 
fin,  Terry  Sanford,  Jr.,  William  Shore,  Carl  Stewart,  David 
Stith,  and  Walter  Tucker.  Ericka  Johnson  served  as  an  ex 
officio  member  and  president  of  the  Student  Government 
Association. 

The  Board  ofTrustees  held  four  regularly  scheduled 
meetings,  and  a  special  meeting  was  called  for  May  1992 
with  State  Auditor  Edward  Renfrow  and  his  staff  to  discuss 
the  confidential  aspects  of  a  special  review  of  irregularities 
in  the  handling  of  grant  monies  within  the  public  adminis¬ 
tration  program.  The  special  review  was  released  to  the 
public  on  June  26,  1992. 

In  December  1991,  a  committee  composed  of  trust¬ 
ees,  alumni,  faculty,  and  students  began  its  search  for  the 
new  chancellor  of  NCCU.  Led  by  trustee  chairman  Bert 
Collins,  the  committee  also  included  trustees  Evelyn  Shaw, 
Henry  Hayes,  Franklin  Anderson,  and  David  Stith;  alumni 
John  Smith  and  R.  Edward  Stewart;  faculty  and  staff  Patsy 
Perry,  Kenneth  Shearer,  and  Geraldine  Scott;  and  students 
Ericka  Johnson  and  Katheryn  Washington.  The  committee 
made  its  recommendations  to  President  Spangler  in  June. 
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Several  individuals  served  as  administrative  consult¬ 
ants  to  the  uni  versin'  benveen  January  and  July,  1992: 
Gerald  McCants,  executive  assistant  to  the  chancellor; 

Bruce  Thomas,  consultant  to  President  Spangler  and  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  chancellor  for  business  and  finance;  and 
Yolanda  Holloman,  internal  auditor.  Thomas  and 
Holloman  were  from  the  Office  of  die  State  Auditor. 
Reekitta  Grimes  served  as  special  assistant  to  the  chancellor 
for  student  affairs  and  media  relations  while  on  loan  from 
the  UNC  General  Administration. 

During  the  spring  I  made  presentations  at  the  NCCU 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Day  ceremony  on  our  campus;  the 
Durham  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  Durham  Rotary 
Club;  and  the  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors,  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges 
board,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  year  1991-92  presented  a  full  agenda  for  the  Division 
of  Academic  Affairs.  The  School  of  Education  hosted 
simultaneous  visits  by  the  National  Council  on  the  Ac¬ 
creditation  ofTeacher  Education  and  the  N.C.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction.  The  School  of  Law  was 
visited  by  a  review  team  from  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  as  part  of  that  units  re-accreditation  effort.  The  foods 
and  nutrition  program  and  the  criminal  justice  program 
were  reviewed  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association  and 
the  N.C.  Justice  Education  and  Training  Standards  Com¬ 
mission,  respectively.  Finally,  the  N.C.  Board  of  Nursing 
visited  the  nursing  program  to  determine  whether  it  should 
remain  on  the  list  of  approved  programs.  From  these  visits, 
official  notification  has  been  received  only  for  the  nursing 
program  and  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  both 
of  which  were  approved.  Initial  indications  are  that  the 
other  visits  went  very  well. 

There  were  other  academic  achievements  as  well. 

The  Undergraduate  Research  Program,  administered  by 
Mary  Townes,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
along  with  associate  coordinator  Harvey  McMurray,  admit¬ 
ted  29  students  and  their  faculty  mentors  to  the  program 
early  in  the  fall  semester.  More  than  40  percent  of  the 
students  generated  reportable  research  findings. 

Five  papers  by  NCCU  undergraduates  were  selected 
for  inclusion  in  volumes  I  and  II  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Fifth  National  Conference  on  Undergraduate  Research. 

Eleven  students  and  their  respective  faculty  mentors  pre¬ 
sented  papers  at  the  sixth  National  Conference  on  Under¬ 
graduate  Research,  held  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
March.  Three  other  student/mentor  pairs  presented  papers 


or  other  professional  presentations  at  national  meetings  and 
conferences. 

The  campus  Teaching  Fellows  remained  a  source  of 
pride  during  the  academic  year.  Though  a  bit  smaller  than 
anticipated,  this  cadre  included  nine  freshmen,  five  sopho¬ 
mores,  ten  juniors,  and  ten  seniors.  This  program  brings  a 
core  of  talented  and  highly  motivated  students  to  our 
campus  for  preparation  to  become  teachers  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  During  their  studies  here,  special  efforts  are  made  to 
provide  them  with  a  challenging  and  varied  undergraduate 
experience.  These  students,  in  turn,  enrich  the  quality  of 
the  overall  student  body.  As  a  group,  NCCU  Teaching 
Fellows  have  earned  excellent  academic  records  and  all 
seniors  in  the  program  graduated  on  time. 

At  the  annual  Awards  Day  ceremony  in  April, 

NCCU  recognized  more  than  400  students  for  exemplary 
academic  achievement  and  public  service.  In  May  NCCU 
had  its  81st  commencement  exercises,  conferring  510- 
baccalaureate  degrees,  165  master’s  degrees,  and  97  law 
degrees.  The  university  honored  a  request  by  the  seniors  to 
call  each  graduate’s  name.  Attorney  Willie  Gary,  nationally 
recognized  litigator,  philanthropist,  and  graduate  of  the 
NCCU  School  of  Law,  delivered  the  commencement 
address. 

NCCU  was  very  fortunate  last  year  to  receive  from 
Glaxo,  Inc.,  the  largest  single  pledge  ever  made  to  the 
university.  Glaxo  pledged  $1  million  to  support  student 
scholarships  in  the  sciences,  research,  an  endowed  profes¬ 
sorship,  and  improvements  within  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Center.  Five  students — Carrie  A.  Davis,  Jeffrey 
M.  Fulton,  Keeyan  T.  Gregory,  Cotina  M.  Jones,  and 
Roney  E.  Wynn — have  been  named  Glaxo  Scholars.  Plans 
are  being  formulated  for  the  endowed  professorship,  and 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  renovations  have 
been  completed. 

In  addition  to  its  approval  by  the  N.C.  Board  of 
Nursing,  our  nursing  program  had  more  to  celebrate:  20  of 
the  21  generic  graduates  in  the  program  passed  the  nursing 
licensure  exam  on  their  first  attempt.  In  a  student  college- 
bowl  competition  sponsored  by  Honda,  the  NCCU  team 
won  the  regional  meet  and  advanced  to  the  national  com¬ 
petition.  NCCU’s  team  captain,  Randy  Johnson,  was 
named  captain  of  the  Eastern  All-Star  Team;  and  NCCU’s 
coach,  Constance  Roberson,  was  elected  the  Eastern  All- 
Star  Team  coach.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
was  instrumental  in  NCCU’s  conversion  to  a  telephone 
registration  system. 

During  the  year,  the  Office  of  Research,  Evaluation, 
and  Planning  produced  numerous  reports  that  provided 
valuable  data  for  managing  the  university.  One  such  report 
was  based  on  the  Student  Opinion  Survey,  which  was 
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designed  to  gauge  student  perceptions  of  the  quality  of 
NCCU  services  and  programs.  The  report,  which  com¬ 
pared  1991  results  with  those  obtained  from  the  1989 
survey,  showed  that  students  perceived  significant  improve¬ 
ments  in  a  number  of  areas,  including  health  services, 
registration  procedures,  and  availability  of  housing.  Based 
on  the  survey  results,  the  vice  chancellors  and  I  have  devel¬ 
oped  plans  to  address  remaining  areas  of  student  concern. 

The  complete  re-wiring  of  the  campus  with  state-of- 
the-art  fiber  optics  for  voice,  video,  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  was  accomplished  during  the  year.  This  project  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  comprehensive  campus  network 
that  eventually  will  link  every  classroom,  office,  conference 
room,  and  dormitory  room  on  campus.  In  time,  faculty 
will  have  the  capability  to  make  assignments  electronically 
and  students  will  be  able  to  submit  their  work  in  like  fash¬ 
ion.  Educational  video  programming  can  be  accessed  by 
the  campus  downlink  and  transmitted  throughout  the 
campus  for  viewing  by  members  of  the  campus  commu¬ 
nity.  Moreover,  this  fiber-optics  infrastructure  places 
NCCU  in  an  enviable  position  to  make  revolutionary 
changes  in  both  teaching  and  research  and  gives  NCCU  a 
competitive  recruiting  advantage. 

In  May  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  bachelor  of  social  work  program.  For 
several  years,  the  Department  of  Sociology  has  maintained 
a  concentration  in  social  work  within  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  sociology.  The  establishment  of  the  BSW  as  a 
degree  program  will  allow  the  department  to  apply  for 
accreditation,  and  students  who  complete  the  program  will 
be  eligible  to  sit  for  the  licensure  examination  in  social 
work. 

NCCU  also  received  permission  from  the  Board  of 
Governors  to  plan  three  new  degree  programs:  the  master’s 
degree  in  art  education,  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  public 
administration,  and  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  hospitality- 
services  administration.  In  addition,  NCCU  was  authorized 
to  plan  program  tracks  for  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees 
in  security  management,  the  master’s  degree  in  learning 
disabilities,  and  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  jazz  education. 

Student  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  made  significant  progress 
toward  achieving  each  ol  its  objectives  for  1991-92.  In 
addition,  unanticipated  shifts  in  responsibilities  and  critical 
safety  issues  mandated  immediate  attention  from  the  divi¬ 
sion.  Student  leadership  training  has  now  become  a  sys¬ 
tematic,  continuing  function  of  the  Student  Life  deans. 
Glaxo’s  generous  gift  has  transformed  the  Career  Planning 


and  Placement  Center  into  a  showplace  with  a  new  image 
that  attracts  recruiters  and  students  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever  before. 

The  Counseling  Center  has  been  relocated  into  at¬ 
tractively  renovated  quarters  in  the  Old  Senior  Dormitory. 
Its  resources  have  been  increased,  resulting  in  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  outreach  program  for  drug  education  and  safety 
awareness.  The  Student  Health  Service  has  maintained  a 
preventive  approach  to  campus  health  and  has  complied 
with  guidelines  for  accessibility  to  the  disabled.  Campus 
Echo,  the  student  newspaper,  was  resurrected  this  year  and 
produced  quality  publications.  A  Student  Activity 
Programmer’s  Handbook  was  revised  and  distributed  by  the 
Student  Activity  Office. 

Other  notable  activities  included  the  coordination  of 
action  plans  developed  in  response  to  the  1991  Student 
Opinion  Survey,  the  initiation  of  a  Big  Brother/Big  Sister 
Program  as  a  joint  effort  with  the  Class  of  1994  and  the 
Counseling  Center;  the  completion  of  projects  for  federal 
compliance  of  handicapped  accessibility,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  to  restructure  University  Housing/ Residence 
Life  as  a  student-affairs  entity. 

Business  Affairs 

Tremendous  improvements  were  made  in  the  Financial 
Affairs  Division  during  the  year,  with  emphasis  on  efficient 
operation  and  effective  management,  as  evidenced  by  a 
commendable  financial-audit  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1990.  The  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student 
Aid  received  approval  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  process  student  financial-aid  applications.  Under 
newly  implemented  renewal-application  procedures,  stu¬ 
dent  data  can  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  Title  IV  Cen¬ 
tral  Processing  System,  providing  the  office  with  an 
up-to-date  financial-aid  record  for  students  within  72 
hours  at  no  cost  to  the  students.  Prior  to  this  new  initia¬ 
tive,  students  were  required  to  complete  a  seven-page  appli¬ 
cation,  pay  $6.75  to  have  the  data  processed,  and  wait  four 
weeks  for  the  revised  financial-aid  record. 

In  an  effort  to  ensure  that  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
work  in  safe  and  comfortable  facilities,  the  Physical  Plant/ 
Facilities  Department  developed  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
building  improvements,  housekeeping,  and  ground  main¬ 
tenance  to  be  completed  during  the  summer  of  1992. 

Several  other  organizational  changes,  achievements, 
initiatives,  and  reforms  were  made  to  improve  the  overall 
financial  affairs  of  the  university  during  the  fiscal  year.  An 
assistant  vice  chancellor  for  facilities  was  appointed,  effec¬ 
tive  July  15,  1991 .  We  contracted  services  for  management 
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of  food-service  operations.  Financial  oversight  for  the 
intercollegiate-athletics  program  was  assigned  to  the  vice 
chancellor  for  financial  affairs. 

The  Financial  Affairs  Division  continued  to  develop 
and  implement  new  and  revised  operating  policies,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  programs,  including  a  new-employee  orienta¬ 
tion  program,  an  EPA  non-faculty  leave  program,  an 
ex  it- interview  program  for  departing  employees,  policies 
and  procedures  for  a  performance  management  program,  a 
WISE  (wellness)  program,  and  shared-leave  policies  and 
procedures. 

Computerization  and  staff  training  continued  to  have 
a  high  priority  during  the  year.  The  1992  summer  session 
marked  the  debut  of  our  telephone-registration  system. 

The  ON-COURSE  (degree  audit)  computer  software  was 
upgraded.  With  the  installation  of  the  Smart  Campus 
Telecommunications  System,  NCCU  is  positioned  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latest  technical  advances  in  voice,  video, 
and  data. 

Staff  members  made  presentations  on  voice  registra¬ 
tion  at  the  National  Student  Information  System  Confer¬ 
ence  and  at  the  N.C.  Cause  Conference.  Seven  supervisors 
in  the  division  participated  in  the  1992  Fundamentals  of 
Management  Program  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  State 
Personnel  (OSP).  In  1991,  two  managers  completed  the 
two-year  OSP  Public  Manager  Program,  with  one  receiving 
certification. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Percy  Murray  became  interim  vice  chancellor  for  develop¬ 
ment  affairs  in  January  1992.  The  division  continued  to 
build  the  operational  infrastructure  needed  to  achieve 
greater  productivity  and  efficiency.  Its  efforts  were  bol¬ 
stered  by  external  grants  designated  to  support  annual 
giving  and  corporate  and  foundation  relations. 

The  “Campaign  for  Central”  is  the  core  of  private 
fund-raising  activity  for  NCCU,  encompassing  annual 


drives  targeted  at  alumni,  friends,  faculty  and  staff,  business 
and  industry,  philanthropic  foundations,  and  other  organi¬ 
zations. 

Gifts,  bequests,  and  grants  from  private  sources  to¬ 
taled  $921,757  for  1991-92.  In  addition,  private  donors 
contributed  $260,993  to  the  N.C.  Central  University 
Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Title  III  Program  continues  as  a  great  asset  to 
NCCU.  Funding  in  1991-92  totaled  $1  million,  and 
carry-over  funds  totaled  $400,000.  Title  III  monies  were 
targeted  at  strengthening  alumni  giving,  pro-active  market¬ 
ing,  and  improving  research  capabilities  to  increase  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  private  sector.  Funds  also  were  received 
for  the  recruitment,  admission,  and  retention  of  special- 
mission  students;  research  apprenticeship  programs;  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  telecommunications  program;  the  Institute  of 
Biomedical  Research;  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
African-American  Resources;  strengthening  curricula  offer¬ 
ings  for  accreditation,  scientific  and  laboratory  equipment, 
and  NCCU’s  Teacher  Education  program. 


Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  President  Spangler,  the 
Board  of  Governors,  the  Board  ofTrustees,  and  our  faculty, 
students,  and  alumni  for  their  support  in  addressing  the 
challenges  NCCU  has  faced  in  1991-92.  With  their  con¬ 
tinuing  support  and  the  selection  of  a  new  chancellor  in 
the  coming  months,  NCCU  can  emerge  from  this  transi¬ 
tional  period  as  a  stronger  institution  of  teaching,  research, 
and  public  service. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


ZW  _ 


Donna  j.  Benson 
Interim  Chancellor 
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North  Carolina 
School  of  the 

Arts 

Alexander  C.  Ewing 

Chancellor 


The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  started  its  second 
quarter-century  in  1991-92  with  several  major  long-term 
projects  either  just  instituted  or  still  in  their  planning 
stages. 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  gave  formal  approval 
this  spring  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Filmmaking 
at  NCSA  when  resources  become  available.  A  search  is 
currently  underway  to  select  the  dean  of  the  school,  and 
plans  call  for  the  first  class  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1993.  The 
school  will  be  temporarily  located  in  the  old  Design  & 
Production  building  pending  construction  of  a  new  facility, 
which  is  NCSA’s  top-priority  capital  request.  Although  the 
film  school’s  opening  next  fall  has  not  yet  been  formally 
announced,  more  than  300  inquiries  have  been  received  for 
the  50-some  openings  in  the  freshman  class. 

The  Board  ofTrustees  approved  a  comprehensive 
long-range  plan  for  the  school’s  campus,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  given  to  utilizing  vacant  land  and  to  creating  a  new 
north  entrance  to  the  school,  directly  opposite  and  facing 
the  historic  district  of  Old  Salem.  NCSA’s  plans  for  im¬ 
proving  its  campus  have  had  the  ancillary  effect  of  spurring 
community-wide  interest  in  a  giant  renovation  project 
involving  the  complete  revitalization  of  the  entire  south¬ 
eastern  section  ofWinston-Salem. 

NCSA  will  benefit  directly  from  the  creation  of  a  new 
philanthropic  organization,  announced  in  March.  The 
William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Charitable  Trust  has  earmarked  $20 
million  to  create  the  William  R.  Kenan  Fund  for  the  Arts, 
which  will  operate  through  an  Institute  for  the  Arts  on  the 
NCSA  campus.  A  similar  gift  will  create  the  Institute  for 
Engineering,  Technology,  and  Science  at  North  Carolina 
State  University.  Both  new  institutes  will  operate  along 
lines  established  by  the  Frank  Hawkins  Kenan  Institute  for 
Private  Enterprise  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  created  in  1983  by 
an  earlier  Kenan  gift. 

Following  a  year  of  planning  and  building  our  sup¬ 
port  capabilities,  a  major  three-to-four  year  capital  cam¬ 
paign  for  NCSA  has  been  approved  by  the  Winston-Salem 
Campaign  Coordinating  Committee  and  is  scheduled  to 
start  next  year. 

In  combination,  these  four  long-term  endeavors 
promise  a  decade  full  of  challenges  and  advances  in  virtu¬ 
ally  all  top-priority  areas. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

One  of  NCSA’s  greatest  assets  is  its  Board  ofTrustees,  a 
truly  extraordinary  group  of  supporters  and  friends.  After 
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three  years  of  spirited  leadership,  Julia  Daniels  now  passes 
the  chairmanship  to  Bill  Davis,  who  had  previously  served 
as  vice  chairman.  Three  new  members  appointed  this  year 
were  L.  M.  “Bud"  Baker,  Jr.,  ofWinston-Salem,  R.  V.  Fulk, 
Jr.,  of  Wilmington,  and  Durward  Owen  of  Charlotte. 

The  NCSA  Foundation  elected  two  new  members 
this  year,  Joe  Bryan,  Jr.,  of  Greensboro  and  Andrew 
Schindler  of  Winston-Salem.  John  Garrou  succeeds 
Claudette  Weston  as  foundation  president. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  under  the  co-chairmanship  of 
Sally  Bliss  and  Norman  Ross,  elected  four  new  members: 
Ray  Kingston  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Selwa  Roosevelt  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  John  Shaw  of  Winston-Salem  and  New  York, 
and  Togo  West  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  schools  Film  Advisory  Board,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Jean  Firstenberg,  continues  to  grow  and  cur¬ 
rently  boasts  33  active  members  representing  all  the  major 
film  schools  on  both  coasts,  as  well  as  leading  figures  of  the 
film  and  television  industry. 

Arts  and  Academic  Affairs 

The  four  arts  schools  at  NCSA  put  together  another  in¬ 
credible  production  record  this  year.  Over  230  perfor¬ 
mances  were  presented  on  the  campus  alone,  with  more 
than  another  hundred  performed  throughout  the  state, 
nation,  and  abroad. 

The  School  of  Dance  gave  55  public  performances, 
including  three  performances  in  New  York  City  at  the 
Joyce  Theatre;  five  in  Budapest,  Flungary,  in  connection 
with  the  International  Ballet  Program;  and  three  in  London 
with  the  NCSA  International  Program  in  Modern  Dance. 
In  the  spring,  as  part  of  an  all-Stravinsky  program  employ¬ 
ing  some  250  students  from  all  four  arts  schools,  the 
Stravinsky/Fokine  masterpiece  Petrouchka  was  re-staged  for 
the  Spring  Dance  Concert  at  the  Stevens  Center.  It  was 
subsequently  filmed  by  the  UNC  Center  for  Public  Televi¬ 
sion  for  broadcast  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall. 

The  School  of  Music  gave  over  120  performances  in 
the  Stevens  Center  and  on  campus,  an  average  of  three 
performances  each  week  during  the  academic  year.  It  also 
performed  71  additional  touring  performances,  including 
33  school  appearances,  35  community  performances,  and 
three  radio  broadcasts.  Members  of  the  faculty  performed 
in  30  cities  in  18  states,  plus  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Taiwan. 

In  addition,  the  schools  Applause  office  contracted  155 
student  engagements. 

Many  music  prizes  and  awards  were  won  this  year;  I 
will  list  only  a  few.  Graduating  flutist  Lisa  Floller  received 
a  Fulbright  Scholarship.  The  NCSA  Jazz  Ensemble  won 


first  prize  in  the  Count  Basie  Competition.  The  New 
World  Saxophone  Quartet,  all  alumni  of  NCSA,  placed 
first  in  the  prestigious  Concert  Artists  Guild  Competition, 
held  annually  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York.  High  school 
vocalist  Genia  Sewell-Michaela  performed  in  The  Crucible 
on  Broadway  and  in  Neil  Simons  Jakes  Women,  presently 
running  on  Broadway.  Sophomore  Jennifer  Welch  won  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  National  Council’s  audition  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  School  of  Drama  presented  12  plays  in  the 
course  of  the  school  year.  This  spring,  the  Senior  Drama 
Company  compiled  a  noteworthy  achievement:  all  its  male 
members  were  offered  professional  jobs  after  graduation, 
and  all  its  female  members  were  enlisted  by  major  theatri¬ 
cal  agents.  The  Drama  School  was  instrumental  in  secur¬ 
ing  director/choreographer/dancer  Debbie  Allen  as  this 
year’s  commencement  speaker. 

The  School  of  Design  &  Production  moved  into  its 
expansive  new  quarters,  where  it  now  offers  training  and 
facilities  generally  recognized  as  being  unsurpassed  in  this 
country  or  even  the  world.  D&P  students  again  had  the 
great  opportunity  to  work  as  stage  crew  for  the  Pre-Broad¬ 
way  Series  productions  at  the  Stevens  Center. 

Fourteen  NCSA  visual-arts  students  won  17  top- 
rated  gold  keys  in  the  1992  Scholastic  Art  Awards  Competi¬ 
tion.  Two  students  won  gold  medals  in  the  national 
judging,  which  qualifies  their  work  for  inclusion  in  the 
1992  National  Student  Art  Exhibition. 

Finally,  among  the  many  prestigious  awards  won  by 
NCSA  faculty  members  and  students,  one  was  especially 
prized.  The  O.  Max  Gardner  Award,  given  annually  by  the 
UNC  Board  of  Governors  to  that  member  of  a  UNC 
faculty  who  has  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
human  race,  was  awarded  to  Sherwood  Shaffer,  who  has 
been  an  outstanding  composer  and  teacher  at  NCSA  since 
its  founding  26  years  ago. 

In  the  School  of  General  Studies,  NCSA  students 
demonstrated  that  while  their  overriding  interest  may  be 
the  pursuit  of  their  arts,  their  academic  achievements  are 
also  quite  astonishing.  According  to  the  latest  report, 
NCSA  ranked  third  among  all  high  school  systems  in 
North  Carolina  in  seniors’  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores 
(behind  only  the  NC  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
and  Chapel  Hill  High  School).  NCSA  also  ranked  second 
among  UNC  campuses  in  the  SAT  scores  of  its  entering 
college  freshman. 

Student  Affairs 

Two  very  successful  student-initiated  productions — Little 
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Shop  of  Horrors  and  Epitaphs  for  the  Living — highlighted 
Student  Affairs  this  year.  Also,  a  group  of  30  students  and 
seven  staff  members  were  involved  in  various  AIDS  Educa¬ 
tion  (CARE)  activities;  and  a  long-discussed  High  School 
Advisory  Committee  was  formed.  Concerns  about  campus 
facilities  and  living  conditions  continue  to  be  voiced,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  antiquated  heating  and  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  dormitories  to  the  condition  of  the  two  buses 
and  van  used  by  Student  Affairs.  (The  buses  are  14  and 
ten  years  old,  and  the  van  1 1  years  old.)  The  principal 
complaint  remains  the  continuing  lack  of  any  appropriate 
space  on  campus  for  Student  Affairs.  In  the  words  of  the 
director,  “All  we  need  in  this  area  is  the  new  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  Center,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  but 
not  yet  funded  by  the  legislature!” 

Business  Affairs 

The  tuition  increase  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  last 
year — which  forced  NCSA  students  to  shoulder  the  largest 
dollar  increases  of  any  of  the  16  UNC  campuses — caused 
NCSA  tremendous  enrollment  problems.  In  the  fall  it 
appeared  that  12  percent  to  15  percent  of  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body  might  not  be  able  to  afford  the  new  costs.  To 
the  surprise  of  everyone,  including  the  legislature,  the 
group  most  severely  affected  was  our  in-state  students, 
many  of  whom  said  they  could  not  return  or  were  obliged 
to  transfer  to  other  UNC  campuses  with  lower  tuition. 

In  a  special  one-time  move  to  mitigate  the  impact  of 
the  tuition  increase,  the  board  of  the  NCSA  Foundation 
voted  to  allocate  one-half  of  the  capital  gains  achieved  by 
the  school’s  endowment  fund  over  the  past  few  years  for 
financial  aid.  This  emergency  assistance  proved  invaluable 
and  enabled  most  who  were  in  jeopardy  to  continue 
through  the  year.  However,  great  fears  were  expressed  if  a 
further  tuition  increase  were  imposed  on  NCSA  in  the  near 
future. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  an  achievement  that 
often  goes  largely  unnoticed,  but  which  reflects  the  tremen¬ 
dous  overall  improvement  in  business  affairs  at  NCSA. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years,  NCSA 
did  not  have  a  single  exception  in  the  State  Auditor’s 
report. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

In  preparation  for  NCSA’s  long-term  capital  campaign, 
scheduled  to  commence  next  year,  the  school’s  Develop¬ 
ment  Office  has  expanded  in  both  size  and  scope.  One 


immediate  result  was  seen  in  the  annual  fund,  which  this 
year  raised  more  money  than  ever  before  in  the  school’s 
history. 

The  Broadway  Preview  Series,  a  new  public  service 
instituted  last  year  to  bring  top  professional  theatrical 
shows  to  the  Stevens  Center  prior  to  their  Broadway  en¬ 
gagements,  presented  two  major  productions  this  year: 
Horton  Footes  Dividing  the  Estate ,  with  the  celebrated 
author  giving  guest  workshops  to  drama  students  at  the 
school;  and  a  smash  hit  production  of  Neil  Simon’s  Jakes 
Women ,  starring  Alan  Alda. 

A  second  popular  series — the  Something  for  Every¬ 
one  Series — also  brought  top-flight  outside  entertainment 
to  the  Stevens  Center.  The  public  response  to  these  two 
new  series  has  been  remarkable.  Attendance  at  the  Stevens 
Center  has  increased  over  800  percent  in  the  past  two  years 
alone. 

Once  again,  NCSA  conducted  its  Community  Music 
School  for  the  public  of  Winston-Salem.  The  program 
offers  low-cost  instruction  by  members  of  the  NCSA  fac¬ 
ulty  and  graduate  students  for  most  musical  instruments 
and  voice.  Among  the  courses  offered  is  Music  For  the 
Very  Young,  tailored  for  children  ages  3  to  7.  Over  300 
students  take  part  in  this  program  each  term. 

On  campus,  the  Schools  of  Dance,  Drama,  Music, 
and  Design  &  Production  all  gave  special  public-service 
programs  for  arts  teachers  and  students  throughout  the 
state  and  Southeast.  A  few  examples: 

•  NCSA  faculty  taught  master  classes  in  dance  to  public 
and  private  dance  teachers  from  across  the  state; 

•  A  special  condensed  version  of  The  Nutcracker  was  offered 
to  Forsyth  County  school  students; 

•  The  School  of  Dance,  in  association  with  the  Forsyth 
County  School  System,  continued  to  offer  free  ballet  and 
modern-dance  training  to  exceptionally  talented  students; 

•  An  Arts  in  Education  Program  was  conducted  by  NCSA 
music  students,  who  went  into  local  schools  to  assist  band 
directors  with  sectional  instruction; 

•  The  music  faculty  taught  master  classes  to  high-school 
students  chosen  by  audition  for  an  all-state  orchestra, 
climaxed  by  a  performance  in  the  Stevens  Center. 

•  Faculty  members  of  the  Schools  of  Drama  and  of  Design 
&  Production  offered  on-campus  technical  and  perfor¬ 
mance  workshops  to  participants  of  the  State  Thespian 
Festival. 

Conclusion 

These  are  very  exciting  times  for  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  in  many  ways:  the  prospect  of  a  new 
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School  of  Filmmaking  starting  up  next  war;  the  profes¬ 
sional  theatre  presentations  at  the  Stevens  Center;  a  major 
capital  campaign;  a  new  long-range  plan  for  the  campus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  massive  Southern  Gateway  project  in 
Winston-Salem;  and  a  new  Kenan  Institute  for  the  Arts  to 
be  located  on  the  NCSA  campus.  All  these  recent  develop¬ 
ments  promise  to  give  great  assistance  to  our  basic  ongoing 
mission  of  providing  expert  professional  training  in  the 
performing  arts  and  raising  the  cultural  level  and  resources 
of  the  state. 

Against  these  high  expectations,  some  grave  long¬ 
term  problems  for  NCSA  continue  unabated.  After  26 
years,  the  school  still  does  not  have  any  space  for  non- 
academic  or  leisure  activities.  If  students  (ranging  in  age 
from  age  13  to  30)  want  to  have  a  party  or  dance  or  get- 
together  of  any  sort,  the  only  available  place  on  campus  is 
in  the  stairwell  outside  the  cafeteria.  This  is  only  the  most 
glaring  of  many  critical  “living  needs”  at  NCSA,  which 
because  of  the  small  size  of  our  student  body  and  conse¬ 
quent  lack  of  any  internal  source  of  funding  or  borrowing 
power,  require  some  special  consideration  that  has  not  yet 
materialized. 

The  high  school  component  of  the  school,  which 
constitutes  one-third  of  the  student  body,  needs  greater 
attention  from  all  quarters.  The  tuition  for  NCSA  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  UNC  campuses,  and  last  year’s  increase  is 
now  having  a  devastating  effect  on  certain  vulnerable 
groups,  particularly  minority  students  and  in-state  appli¬ 


cants.  NCSA  faculty  salaries  are  the  lowest  of  all  the  cam¬ 
puses,  and  new  employees  increasingly  have  to  be  subsi¬ 
dized  through  private  funds,  which  should  be  directed 
toward  scholarship  and  guest-artist  programs. 

Against  this  backdrop,  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  quality 
of  the  student  body,  the  various  school  faculties,  and  the 
NCSA  staff  that  the  level  of  daily  work  and  almost  inces¬ 
sant  performances  is  so  incredibly  and  consistently  high. 
From  the  members  of  the  various  boards  down  to  the 
youngest  incoming  students,  the  people  of  NCSA  all  seem 
to  share  a  conviction  that  it  is  a  great  experience  just  to  be 
associated  with  this  small,  intense,  quite  extraordinary 
phenomenon  in  the  state  university  system. 

This  sentiment  is  whole-heartedly  shared  by  this  still 
relatively  new  chancellor,  who  wishes  to  express  his  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  countless  persons  in  state  government,  the 
university  administration,  and  the  community  of  the 
school  for  the  great  assistance  and  moral  support  they  have 
offered  this  past  year.  If  these  are  indeed  tough  times,  they 
are  also  endlessly  challenging  and  exhilarating  for  this 
rapidly  maturing  but  still  pioneer  state  school  of  the  arts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Alexander  C.  Ewing 
Chancellor 
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North  Carolina 
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The  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  economic  vitality  of  the  nation  depend  on  an 
educated  and  skilled  population.  Cooperation  between 
universities  and  industry  is  essential  to  transferring  new 
discoveries  into  applications  and  to  preparing  our  students 
for  their  roles  in  the  workplace.  Universities  that  success¬ 
fully  translate  the  knowledge  explosion  of  the  1990s  into 
opportunities  will  be  the  leaders  in  the  next  decade,  and 
North  Carolina  State  University  intends  to  be  one  such 
leader.  Through  new  linkages  with  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment,  through  extension  and  public-service  programs, 
through  quality  research,  and  through  a  high  standard  of 
teaching  effectiveness,  NCSU  plans  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow. 

The  new  College  of  Management,  created  on  July  1, 
1992,  from  the  Divisions  of  Economics  and  Business,  is 
one  example  of  how  NCSU  hopes  to  use  linkages  with 
industry  and  government  to  better  serve  students  who  elect 
to  pursue  degrees  in  those  areas.  Management  and  busi¬ 
ness-related  seminars  will  involve  business  and  government 
leaders.  The  college  will  also  provide  total-quality-manage¬ 
ment  programs,  which  will  be  implemented  university¬ 
wide. 

The  College  of  Textiles’  new  federally  funded  research 
consortium,  the  National  Textiles  Center,  is  an  example  of 
collaborative  partnerships  with  other  universities.  Com¬ 
posed  of  Auburn  University,  Clemson  University,  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Institute  ofTechnology,  and  NCSU,  the  center  will 
bolster  the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  textile  industry  and 
improve  the  quality  of  education  available  to  our  textile 
students.  The  consortium  has  35  research  projects  slated 
for  the  first  year,  13  of  them  to  be  housed  in  the  College  of 
Textiles.  The  projects  will  involve  NCSU  faculty  and 
students  from  mechanical  and  aerospace  engineering,  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering,  statistics,  and  psychology. 

The  College  of  Engineering  also  is  participating  in  a 
new  coalition  of  universities.  The  Southeastern  University 
and  College  Coalition  for  Engineering  Education  (SUC¬ 
CEED)  has  received  $15  million  in  matching  funds  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  help  restructure  under¬ 
graduate  engineering  education.  The  coalition,  one  of  four 
selected  nationwide  by  the  NSF  since  1989,  will  place  our 
students  at  the  forefront  of  change  that  will  follow  them 
into  the  workplace. 

Helping  community  colleges  face  the  educational 
challenges  that  lie  ahead  is  the  focus  of  the  College  of 
Education  and  Psychology’s  Academy  for  Community 
College  Leadership,  Advancement,  Innovation  and  Model¬ 
ing  (ACCLAIM).  The  ACCLAIM  project  began  efforts 
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this  vear  to  build  a  curriculum  that  is  responsive  to  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  community  colleges,  their 
leaders,  and  the  students  they  serve. 

The  College  of  Physical  and  Madrematical  Sciences 
faces  the  challenge  of  teaching  tomorrow’s  scientists  and 
mathematicians  through  its  programs  in  Science  House. 
These  programs  emphasize  hands-on  laboratory  experi¬ 
ences  and  allow  school  teachers  and  university  faculty  to 
work  together  to  develop  classes  and  materials  for  students 
in  kindergarten  through  12th  grade. 

The  College  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  em¬ 
ployed  an  international  approach  in  addressing  challenges 
to  the  environment.  In  collaboration  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  School  of  Social  Sciences  in  Tampere,  Finland,  the 
college  formed  the  International  Institute  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Affairs.  As  a  result,  the  college  hosted  24  Finnish  stu¬ 
dents  and  several  faculty  during  summer  1992  and  hopes 
to  include  students  and  faculty  from  other  countries  in  the 
future. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  began  a  new 
phase  in  its  history.  Dean  Terry  Curtin,  who  had  guided 
the  college  since  its  inception,  stepped  down  and  Oscar 
Fletcher  assumed  the  post.  Researchers  made  medical  and 
economic  contributions,  including  isolating  two  costly 
alphaviruses  in  turkeys,  isolating  the  causative  agent  of 
Lyme  disease  in  North  Carolina,  and  developing  a  mouse 
model  for  HIV  drug  testing.  The  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  continues  to  provide  students  with  hands-on 
experience,  while  treating  over  13,000  animals  each  year. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  ad¬ 
dressed  myriad  issues  from  food  production  to  environ¬ 
mental  protection.  New  progress  in  gene  research  led  to 
the  development  of  numerous  disease-resistant  plant  culti- 
vars.  Other  research  findings  are  helping  to  rid  lakes, 
ponds,  and  streams  of  algae  and  mosquito  larva.  In  the 
areas  of  poultry  and  animal  science,  researchers  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  technology  to  determine  the  gender  of  unhatched 
chicks  and  the  ability  to  produce  “test-tube”  calves. 

The  College  of  Forest  Resources  continued  to  provide 
programs  that  balance  economic  viability  and  environmen¬ 
tal  acceptability.  A  gene-mapping  technique  developed  in 
the  college  gained  national  attention  during  the  year.  This 
new  process  will  enable  biotechnologists  and  geneticists  to 
greatly  reduce  the  time  needed  to  breed  better  strains  of  the 
loblolly  pine,  promising  significant  economic  benefits. 
Researchers  discovered  enzymes  that  help  de-ink  recycled 
newspapers,  again  addressing  an  economic  and  environ¬ 
mental  concern.  A  pilot  plant  for  NCSU’s  pulp  and  paper 
program,  funded  by  industry,  is  near  completion.  Over  $6 
million  in  equipment  gifts  will  make  it  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  advanced  and  give  our  students  the  advantages  of 
hands-on  learning. 


The  future  looks  promising  for  NCSU.  In  addition 
to  the  developments  in  science,  technology,  and  education 
mentioned  above,  our  Centennial  Campus  continues  to 
grow.  The  first  major  corporate  research  affiliate,  ABB’s 
Transmission  Technology  Institute,  was  officially  dedicated 
in  June.  Also,  Research  Building  II  opened  its  doors  in 
the  spring,  providing  space  for  the  Mars  Mission  Research 
Center,  Power  Semiconductor  Research  Center,  and  labo¬ 
ratories  and  offices  for  the  colleges  of  Engineering  and 
Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Overall,  1991-92  was  a  positive  year,  in  spite  of 
budget  reductions.  NCSU  continues  to  work  toward  a 
better  future  for  its  students,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

William  L.  Burns,  Jr.,  of  Durham  served  as  chairman  of 
the  NCSU  trustees  for  1991-92;  AlanT.  Dickson  of  Char¬ 
lotte  was  vice  chairman;  and  Keith  R.  Harrod  of  Raleigh 
served  as  secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  board  included  Troy  A.  Doby, 
Sr.,  of  Raleigh;  Annabelle  Lundy  Fetterman  of  Clinton; 
John  N.  Gregg  of  Raleigh;  Daniel  C.  Gunter  of  Gastonia; 
William  A.  Klopman  of  Greensboro;  Clarence  Lightner  of 
Raleigh;  Gerald  H.  Long  ofWinston-Salem;  Edward  I. 
Weisiger  of  Charlotte;  and  Edgar  S.  Woolard,  Jr.,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  Student  Body  President  Edwin  Stack 
served  as  an  ex  officio  member.  Christopher  S.  Jones, 

1 992-93  student  body  president,  replaced  Stack  at  the 
April  meeting. 

A  number  of  major  appointments  were  made  during 
the  year.  Franklin  D.  Hart  was  named  provost  and  vice 
chancellor  for  academic  affairs;  Jeffrey  P.  McNeill  was 
named  vice  chancellor  for  institutional  advancement;  John 
T.  Kan: pc,  Jr.,  became  secretary  of  the  university;  Sondra 
Kitsch  was  named  associate  vice  chancellor  for  university 
extension;  Charles  Moreland  became  interim  associate  vice 
chancellor  for  research;  and  Loretta  Harper  was  named 
assistant  vice  chancellor  for  human  resources.  Two  new 
deans  were  approved:  Oscar  J.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine;  and  Wilbur  L.  Meier,  Jr.,  College  of 
Engineering. 

Other  major  appointments  included  Harold  F. 
Heatwole,  head  of  zoology;  Jon  A.  Brandt,  head  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  resource  economics;  David  B.  Beasley,  head  of 
biological  and  agricultural  engineering;  Janet  G. 
Osteryoung,  head  of  chemistry;  Meredith  Davis,  head  of 
graphic  design;  Douglas  Fisher,  head  of  economics; 
Duncan  M.  Holthausen,  head  of  business  management; 
John  R.  Kolb,  head  of  mathematics  and  science  education; 
Jim  E.  Riviere,  Burroughs  Wellcome  Distinguished  Profes- 
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sor  of  Veterinary  Pharmacology;  Jagdish  Narayan,  Distin¬ 
guished  Research  Professor;  Mansour  H.  Mohamed, 
Burlington  Professor  of  Textile  Technology;  R.  Wayne 
Skaggs,  Distinguished  University  Professor  of  Biological 
and  Agricultural  Engineering;  and  Harvey  Thomas  Banks, 
University  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Academic  Affairs 

Enrollment  at  NCSU  reached  a  new  high  of  27,236  in  fall 
1991.  During  the  academic  year  3,403  bachelors,  765 
masters,  270  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.’s,  and  64  D.V.M.  degrees 
were  conferred. 

Fifteen  valedictorians,  all  with  perfect  4.0  grade-point 
averages,  represented  graduating  seniors:  Chris  Brian  Autry 
(computer  engineering),  Kevin  Ray  Campbell  (biochemis¬ 
try),  Carlton  Anne  Cook  (multidisciplinary  studies),  Wil¬ 
liam  Brian  Diggs  (mechanical  engineering),  James  William 
Guffey  (chemical  engineering),  David  Morris  Honea  (elec¬ 
trical  engineering),  Randall  Houston  Hopper  (computer 
science),  Kendall  Joseph  Jones  (chemistry),  Brian  Alexander 
Joyner  (chemical  engineering  and  textile  chemistry),  Louisa 
Jane  Minard  (marketing  education  for  teachers),  Terry  Lee 
Perkinson  (electrical  engineering),  Eric  Redmund  Sharpe 
(mathematics  and  physics),  Derek  Alan  Smith  (mathemat¬ 
ics),  Leigh  Ann  Wilson  (accounting),  and  Matthew 
Sheldon  Young  (chemical  engineering). 

Demand  for  admission  reached  record  levels.  Over 
14,200  students  applied  for  3,200  freshmen  and  1,200 
transfer  spaces  available  for  fall  1992.  NCSU  continues  to 
focus  attention  on  the  recruitment  of  African-American, 
Native  American,  and  academically  talented  students. 

Undergraduate  course  actions  taken  during  the  year 
included  approval  of  82  new  undergraduate  courses,  1 8 
course  deletions,  129  course  revisions,  and  128  courses 
approved  to  continue  after  ten-year  reviews.  New  minors 
were  approved  in  microbiology  and  in  biological  sciences. 

A  furniture-manufacturing  option  within  the  B.S.  in  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  and  a  B.S.  in  natural  resources  have  been 
submitted  to  UNC  General  Administration  for  final  ap¬ 
proval,  and  a  B.S.  in  environmental  engineering  and  a  B.S. 
in  multidisciplinary  studies  are  under  review  by  the  NCSU 
administration.  The  B.S.  in  animal  science  technology  has 
been  renamed  B.S.  in  animal  science  industry.  A  proposal 
to  discontinue  the  B.S.  in  individualized  study  program 
within  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  was  endorsed.  In 
addition,  19  undergraduate  curricula  were  revised  and  nine 
reviewed.  Authorization  to  plan  a  B.A.  in  religious  studies 
has  been  requested  from  UNC  General  Administration. 

R.  W.  Skaggs  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 


Engineers.  Chosen  for  Outstanding  Teacher  Awards  were 
Herman  A.  Berkhoff  (microbiology,  pathology,  and  parasi¬ 
tology),  George  W.  Bostick,  Jr.,  (agricultural  communica¬ 
tions),  Marshall  D.  Brain  (computer  science),  Daniel  E. 
Carroll  (food  science),  Roger  H.  Clark  (architecture), 
Michael  J.  Evans  (mathematics),  Edwin  R.  Gerler,  Jr., 
(counselor  education),  Manoochehr  N.  Javidi  (communi¬ 
cation),  Fred  Lado,  Jr.,  (physical  and  mathematical  sci¬ 
ences),  Michele  M.  Magill  (foreign  languages  and 
literatures),  Vernon  C.  Matzen  (civil  engineering),  Michael 
B.  McElroy  (economics),  Samuel  B.  Pond  III  (psychology), 
Jon  P.  Rust  (textile  engineering,  chemistry,  and  science), 
John  C.  Sutton  III  (electrical  and  computer  engineering), 
Stuart  L.  Warren  (horticultural  science),  Thomas  R. 
Wentworth  (botany),  and  Beth  E.  Wilson  (parks,  recre¬ 
ation,  and  tourism  management). 

Alumni  Outstanding  Research  Awards  were  given  to 
Jerzy  Bernholc  (physics),  Carol  K.  Hall  (chemical  engineer¬ 
ing),  and  Antony  Harrison  (English).  Cathy  Crossland 
(curriculum  and  instruction),  Leon  Danielson  (agricultural 
and  resource  economics),  and  William  T.  Huxster,  Jr., 
(forest  resources)  received  Alumni  Outstanding  Extension 
Awards. 

Recipients  of  Outstanding  Extension  Service  Awards 
were  Roger  G.  Crickenberger  (cooperative  extension), 
Thomas  M.  Losordo  (fisheries  and  wildlife  sciences), 
Sandra  A.  Zaslow  (home  economics),  Sarah  B.  Berenson 
(Center  for  Research  in  Mathematics  &  Science),  H. 
Rooney  Malcolm,  Jr.  (civil  engineering),  Marvin  R.  Sparks 
(industrial  extension),  Jackson  B.  Jett  (forestry),  Jim 
Alchediak  (communication),  Ed  Clark  (English),  Viney  P. 
Aneja  (marine,  earth  and  atmospheric  sciences),  Barbara 
M.  Williams  (textiles),  Ben  D.  Harrington  (food  animal 
and  equine  medicine),  and  David  P.  Green  (seafood  labora¬ 
tory). 

Research 

Total  expenditures  for  research  exceeded  $181  million  for 
the  year.  New  awards  received  during  1991-92  for  research 
and  sponsored  programs  exceeded  $80  million,  and  more 
than  1,837  grant  proposals  were  processed.  According  to 
statistics  provided  by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
NCSU  ranks  sixth  in  the  nation  in  industry-funded  re¬ 
search  and  36th  in  total  research  expenditures. 

Major  research  awards  for  1991-92  included  $6.1 
million  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and  the  community 
college  systems  in  four  states  for  ACCLAIM,  a  three-year 
community  college-development  program;  $15  million 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  SUCCEED,  a 
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$30-million  project  bolstered  by  matching  funds  from 
participating  universities;  and  $5  million  from  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute  to  support  undergraduate  bio¬ 
logical  sciences. 

During  the  past  year,  43  U.S.  and  36  foreign  patent 
applications  were  filed  on  inventions  reported  by  NCSU 
faculty  members.  Eleven  U.S.  and  five  foreign  applications 
were  awarded  on  NCSU  inventions.  Eight  licenses  were 
awarded  to  companies  for  patentable  NCSU  inventions, 
and  nine  options  were  granted  on  inventions.  Twenty-four 
software  licenses  were  issued  to  users  of  NCSU  software. 
More  than  $1  million  was  earned  in  royalties. 

New  research  centers  established  in  1991-92  included 
the  Power  Semiconductor  Research  Center,  Center  for 
Robotics  and  Intelligent  Machines,  Integrated  Pest  Man¬ 
agement  Center,  and  Nonwovens  Cooperative  Research 
Center.  The  U.S.  Congress,  through  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  funded  the  National  Textile  Center,  which 
earmarked  $2  million  to  NCSU  for  the  year. 

Student  Affairs 

Over  900  members  of  the  Class  of  1992  pledged  $130,000 
to  the  new  Student  Health  Services  Facility,  now  in  the 
preliminary  planning  stage.  The  Women’s  Center  opened 
in  September  and  has  provided  a  variety  of  programs  and 
activities  that  focus  on  issues  of  gender  equity  and  that 
support  women  students.  The  Visual  Arts  Center  officially 
opened  in  late  January  with  a  gala  reception  and  opening 
exhibit,  “The  New  Narrative:  Contemporary  Fiber  Art.” 

Several  new  grants  will  help  NCSU  keep  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  put  “Students  First.”  The  Fund  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Postsecondary  Education  awarded  a  two-year 
$145,000  grant  for  the  development  of  programs  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  on  campus.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  chose  NCSU’s  arts 
program  for  participation  in  its  Phase  I  Advancement 
Program.  NCSU  is  the  first  university-based  arts  program 
of  its  kind  and  only  the  second  arts  program  in  North 
Carolina  tapped  in  the  program’s  six-year  history. 

Also  during  the  year,  we  began  a  Talent  Search  Pro¬ 
gram  to  identify  and  work  with  academically  talented 
middle  and  high  school  youth. 

Business  Affairs 

Constraints  on  the  state  budget  have  limited  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  capital  improvements  and  magnified  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintenance  and  repair  projects.  Major  repairs 


totaling  $540,000  included  air  conditioning  systems,  pip¬ 
ing,  and  the  replacement  of  classroom  seating.  Nelson  Hall 
was  refurbished  to  allow  for  limited  interim  use  until  com¬ 
plete  renovations  can  be  funded. 

Approximately  $150,000  in  life-safety  improvements 
were  made  to  older  buildings  and  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  buildings  into  accessibility  compliance.  Roofs  were 
replaced  on  four  buildings  and  $125,000  of  improvements 
were  made  to  classrooms. 

Several  major  capital-improvements  projects  were 
completed.  The  $5. 9-million  Corporate  Research  Facility 
for  ABB  Transmission  Technology  Institute  and  the  $7- 
million  Research  and  Technology  Research  Laboratory 
were  significant  additions  to  Centennial  Campus.  A  $4- 
million  research  wing  for  poultry  science  was  added  to 
Scott  Hall.  The  Visual  Arts  Center,  a  $2. 2-million  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Student  Center,  opened  to  provide  gallery  and 
study  space  for  arts  programs.  Other  significant  improve¬ 
ments  included  the  removal  and  replacement  of  electric 
transformers  containing  PCB  materials  and  major  renova¬ 
tions  to  bathrooms  in  North  Residence  Hail. 

Planning  has  begun  for  a  Hazardous  Materials  Cen¬ 
ter,  the  Research  Building  III  on  Centennial  Campus  to 
house  the  National  Weather  Services,  an  Alumni  Center  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Centennial  Gateway,  a  visitors  center  for 
our  nationally  recognized  arboretum,  and  a  new  Student 
Health  Services  Center.  An  engineering  study  is  under  way 
on  phase  I  of  the  $4. 8-million  telecommunication  infra¬ 
structure  project  approved  in  1991. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

Private  gifts  received  in  1991-92  totaled  approximately 
$29.5  million.  According  to  the  Council  for  Ad  to  Educa¬ 
tion,  NCSU  ranks  29th  in  the  nation  in  total  private  sup¬ 
port  among  public  universities  and  tenth  in  corporate 
support  to  public  universities. 

During  the  year,  the  Century  II  Campaign  received 
two  of  NCSU’s  largest  pledges  on  record.  The  university 
also  restructured  its  external-constituency  programs  by 
organizing  alumni  relations,  university  relations,  and  devel¬ 
opment  under  the  Office  of  Institutional  Advancement. 

The  trustees  of  the  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Charitable 
Trust  committed  $20  million  to  create  the  William  R. 
Kenan,  Jr.,  Fund  for  Engineering,  Technology,  and  Science 
to  establish  and  provide  core  funding  for  an  Institute  for 
Engineering,  Technology,  and  Science  at  NCSU.  An  $1 1- 
million  contribution  from  alumnus  Reef  C.  Ivey  II — 
NCSU’s  largest  gift  pledge  ever  from  an  individual — will 
establish  the  Ivey  Prestige  Scholarship  Endowment. 
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Watauga  Medals  were  awarded  to  three  illustrious 
citizens  at  our  annual  Founder’s  Day  events  in  March: 
Norfleet  L.  Sugg,  Marcus  B.  Crotts,  and  Charles  A.  Hayes. 

As  an  integral  part  of  NCSU’s  extension  effort,  the 
McKimmon  Center  scheduled  1 ,048  educational  programs 
serving  nearly  100,000  attendees.  The  Office  of  Continu¬ 
ing  Education  and  Professional  Development  served  over 
700  programs,  or  approximately  23,000  participants. 

The  seventh  annual  Emerging  Issues  Forum  ad¬ 
dressed  “Priorities  for  America’s  Future,”  attracted  800 
participants,  and  featured  internationally  recognized  gov¬ 
ernment,  research,  and  industry  leaders  such  as  Terry  R. 
Lautenbach,  senior  vice  president  of  IBM;  Hugh  L. 

McColl,  Jr.,  president  of  NationsBank;  Alan  G.  Lutz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Northern  Telecom;  and  Diane  Ravich,  assistant 
secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Athletics 

NCSU  athletics,  ranked  in  the  top  16  programs  in  the 
nation  by  USA  Today,  continued  its  tradition  of  successes. 
Sixteen  of  22  teams  were  represented  in  NCAA  post-season 
play,  and  the  football  team  accepted  a  bid  to  the  Peach 
Bowl.  ACC  championships  were  awarded  to  four  teams 
and  nine  individuals.  Additional  awards  included  19  All- 
American  citations,  two  ACC  Players  of  the  Year,  nine  All- 
ACC  Tournament  Players,  43  First  Team  All-ACC 
performers,  and  three  ACC  Coaches  of  the  Year. 

Twenty-four  percent  of  our  student-athletes  main¬ 
tained  cumulative  grade-point  averages  of  3.0  or  better. 
Other  academic  accomplishments  included  56  student- 


athletes  on  Dean’s  List,  105  qualified  for  ACC  Honor  Roll, 
four  Academic  All-Americans,  and  All-Academic  Team 
awards  to  the  men’s  and  women’s  swimming  teams  and  to 
the  wrestling  team. 

Academic  All-American  David  Honea,  a  cross¬ 
country/track  athlete,  was  a  valedictorian  at  spring  com¬ 
mencement.  He  also  was  the  nation’s  male  Academic  All- 
American  of  the  Year  and  the  ACC’s  first  recipient  of  the 
NCAA’s  coveted  Walter  Byers  Postgraduate  Scholarship. 
Another  Academic  All-American  cross  country/track  ath¬ 
lete,  Laurie  Gomez-Henes,  received  a  postgraduate  scholar¬ 
ship  from  the  NCAA. 

Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  UNC  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  President  Spangler  and  his  staff,  the  Board  ofTrust- 
ees,  faculty,  staff,  and  students  for  the  support  they  have 
given  NCSU  and  for  their  dedication  to  the  challenges  we 
have  shared  this  past  year.  With  your  continuing  support, 
North  Carolina  State  University  will  weather  the  current 
storms  created  by  budget  deficits  and  emerge  as  a  stronger 
national  leader  in  teaching,  research  and  public  service. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Larry  K.  Monteith 
Chancellor 
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Pembroke  State 
University 


Joseph  B.  Oxendine 

Chancellor 


Despite  the  stress  of  financial  deficits  and  shortfalls  during 
1991-92,  Pembroke  State  University  operated  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  stimulated  by  our  revised  mission 
and  the  initiatives  of  our  “Year-2000”  long-range  plan. 
These  may  be,  as  Thomas  Paine  said  of  his  era,  the  times 
that  try  men’s  souls,  but  events  that  threaten  can  also  be 
challenges  that  strengthen.  This  year,  PSU  has  continued 
to  focus  on  quality  education  for  its  students  and  has 
sought  and  found  innovative  ways  to  ensure  that  academic 
excellence  does  not  suffer  in  the  face  of  economic  vicissi¬ 
tudes. 

Our  May  commencement  reflected  PSU’s  primary 
goal  of  enabling  students  from  this  and  surrounding  re¬ 
gions  to  pursue  and  obtain  college  degrees.  The  graduating 
class  of  502  was  the  largest  in  our  history,  with  419  bacca¬ 
laureate  graduates  and  83  master’s-level  graduates.  As  a 
result,  we  moved  the  commencement  exercises  from  the 
Givens  Performing  Arts  Center  to  the  Jones  Health  and 
Physical  Education  Center,  enabling  larger  numbers  of 
family  and  friends  to  participate.  Another  milestone  in  this 
year’s  commencement  was  the  graduation  of  the  first  stu¬ 
dents  to  meet  all  requirements  for  the  master  of  science  in 
organizational  leadership  and  management  degree.  Our 
commencement  speaker  was  Charles  “Chuck”  Stone, 
Walter  Spearman  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

We  are  excited  about  our  two  newest  academic  pro¬ 
grams,  the  master  of  arts  in  school  counseling  and  the 
bachelor  of  science  in  nursing.  We  are  optimistic  that  these 
two  programs  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  enrollment 
and  will  reflect  a  sense  of  growth  at  PSU.  In  April  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
(NCATE)  announced  that  our  teacher-education  programs 
at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  had  received 
full  national  accreditation.  According  to  NCATE,  only  70 
percent  of  the  institutions  that,  like  PSU,  were  evaluated 
on  the  new  criteria,  were  accredited  after  the  first  evalua¬ 
tion. 

We  are  understandably  excited  about  the  decision  of 
the  North  Carolina  Teaching  Fellows  Commission  to  again 
consider  proposals  from  institutions  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  Teaching  Fellows  Program.  This  decision  is  espe¬ 
cially  gratifying  to  me  because  I  believe  that  a  distribution 
of  these  programs  to  more  areas  will  better  serve  the  state 
and  because  PSU  has  worked  arduously  for  the  right  to 
offer  this  academic  opportunity  to  our  students. 

With  the  involvement  and  approval  of  the  university 
community  and  the  Board  ofTrustees,  PSU  adopted  a  new 
logo,  created  to  establish  one  visual  representation  of  PSU. 
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The  new  logo  reflects  pride  in  the  heritage  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  looks  toward  the  future,  and  connects  PSU  to  the  16- 
campus  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  logo,  which 
will  appear  on  all  printed  materials  going  out  from  the 
university,  gives  us  not  only  a  sharper  image,  but  also  a 
clearer  sense  of  identity. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Marion  Bass  of  Charlotte  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
PSU  Board  of  Trustees.  Four  new  members  were  added  to 
the  board  this  year:  Fred  George  of  Laurinburg,  Ronald 
Hammonds  of  Lumberton,  Herbert  H.  Robertson  of 
Proctorville,  and  David  Weinstein  of  Lumberton.  Commit¬ 
tees  were  reduced  to  four:  Academic  Affairs,  Student  Af¬ 
fairs,  Business  Affairs,  and  Institutional  Advancement. 

Bill  Mason  retired  as  vice  chancellor  for  business 
affairs  after  29  years  at  PSU.  On  March  1,  Neil  Hawk, 
former  vice  president  for  business  affairs  at  Shawnee  State 
University,  assumed  the  position.  In  February,  Richard 
Pisano  announced  his  retirement  as  vice  chancellor  for 
institutional  advancement,  effective  August  1,  1992.  A 
search  has  been  conducted  for  a  vice  chancellor  for  devel¬ 
opment  and  university  relations,  and  we  expect  to  fill  this 
position  in  the  near  future. 

Gene  Brayboy,  presently  health  systems  administrator 
with  the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  faculty  grants  and  will  as¬ 
sume  his  duties  August  1,  1992.  We  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Brayboys  work  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  his 
long  and  broad  experience  with  federal  grantsmanship  will 
add  a  much-needed  dimension  to  our  campaign  for  exter¬ 
nal  funding. 

We  are  also  in  the  process  of  reorganizing  the  Office 
of  Academic  Affairs  to  achieve  a  more  viable  division  of 
responsibilities  within  this  area.  We  will  search  for  an 
assistant  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs,  whose  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  the  academic-support  areas  reporting 
to  Academic  Affairs. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Development,  along  with 
similar  offices  at  other  UNC  institutions,  was  consolidated 
with  the  Small  Business  and  Technology  Development 
Center.  The  office  has  continued  to  assist  and  support 
community  development  in  surrounding  areas. 

Academic  Affairs 

Despite  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  academic  year,  PSU 
feels  very  fortunate  in  terms  of  programs  begun  this  year 


and  others  scheduled  to  begin  in  fall  1992.  The  highlight 
of  the  year  was  the  approval  of  a  joint  RN-BSN  program 
with  Fayetteville  State  University.  We  have  appointed 
Margaret  “Peggy”  Opitz  as  director  of  nursing  for  PSU. 

Dr.  Opitz,  former  director  of  a  similar  program  at  North 
Georgia  College,  is  now  working  with  FSU  to  set  admis¬ 
sions  guidelines,  plan  and  design  curriculum,  and  acquire 
library  support.  One  additional  faculty  member,  Cherry 
Beasley,  has  been  appointed. 

In  addition,  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  in  the 
spring  authorized  PSU  to  plan  three  additional  baccalaure¬ 
ate  programs:  American  studies,  community  and  school 
health  education,  and  criminal  justice.  Planning  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  for  these  programs. 

We  have  been  gratified  by  the  continuing  growth  of 
the  master  of  science  in  organizational  leadership  and 
management  and  in  the  new  master  of  arts  in  school  coun¬ 
seling  program,  which  began  in  January.  We  expect  that 
the  name  change  of  the  organizational  leadership  and 
management  program  (formerly  administrative  studies) 
will  give  the  program  a  clearer  identity  for  our  students  and 
the  community. 

Interest  and  participation  in  the  newly  established 
master  of  arts  in  school  counseling  program  have  been 
high,  with  approximately  50  students  now  accepted  into 
the  program.  We  anticipate  a  significant  increase  in  that 
number  in  the  fall. 

Faculty  development  in  the  areas  of  teaching,  re¬ 
search,  and  community  service  continues  to  be  a  high 
priority.  Biology  professor  Bonnie  Kelley  was  appointed  to 
coordinate  and  expand  faculty-development  activities.  The 
Task  Force  on  Teaching  Excellence,  chaired  by  Dr.  Kelley, 
sponsored  lunch-time  discussions  on  teaching;  issued  a 
newsletter,  Faculty  Focus ;  and  organized  a  workshop  on 
writing  across  the  curriculum,  led  by  Pat  Bizarro  of  East 
Carolina  University. 

Faculty  participation  in  scholarly  activity  continues  to 
grow.  The  special  funds  presented  to  UNC  campuses  by 
President  Spangler  enabled  us  to  provide  additional  sup¬ 
port  for  faculty  research  and  development.  Of  his  gift, 
$4,000  was  designated  to  support  teaching  excellence 
activities  and  $4,000  to  support  research  activities.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  foundation  funds  provided  a  number  of  small  seed 
grants  to  support  faculty  research  projects.  External  grant 
support  also  continues  to  aid  faculty  in  research  endeavors, 
and  we  hope  this  funding  source  will  expand  considerably 
once  the  new  director  of  faculty  grants  is  on  board. 

At  the  May  commencement,  the  first  Adolph  Dial 
Endowed  Awards  for  excellence  in  teaching,  research/ 
scholarly/creative  activity,  and  service  were  presented. 
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Bonnie  Kelley,  professor  of  biology,  received  the  award  for 
teaching  excellence;  Ralph  Steeds,  associate  professor  of  art, 
earned  the  award  for  creative  activity;  and  Andrew  Ash, 
associate  professor  of  biology,  was  tapped  for  the  award  for 
service.  These  awards  were  endowed  through  the  generous 
gift  of  Professor  Emeritus  Dial,  now  a  member  of  the  N.C. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Beyond  usual  museum  activities,  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Resource  Center  (NARC)  hosted  Indian  Heritage 
Week  during  the  fall  semester.  In  the  spring,  the  NARC 
presented  an  excellent  photographic  exhibit  of  Bolivian 
Quechua  Indians  and  produced  a  book  entitled  Along  the 
Trail:  A  Reader  About  Native  Americans  for  use  by  public- 
school  students.  During  these  nine  months,  the  NARC 
was  visited  by  6,333  people,  approximately  70  percent  of 
whom  were  public-school  students. 

PSU  worked  extensively  with  the  public  schools  and 
community  colleges  of  the  area.  Some  events,  such  as 
College  Day,  an  open  house  for  high-school  students, 
Educational  Opportunity  Day,  Minority  Presence  Day,  and 
a  workshop  for  transfer  students  were  designed  to  allow 
prospective  students  to  learn  more  about  educational  op¬ 
portunities  at  PSU.  Other  events  that  brought  a  significant 
number  of  public-school  teachers  to  the  campus  included 
the  Teacher  Education  Fair,  the  annual  Guidance  Counsel¬ 
ors’  Leadership  Conference,  and  an  information-sharing 
luncheon  with  area  high-school  counselors. 

The  Office  of  School  Services,  established  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Standards  for  Organized  Service  and  Assis¬ 
tance  to  the  Public  Schools,  linked  interested  PSU  faculty, 
staff,  and  administrators  with  the  local  school  system, 
schools,  and  individual  teachers  in  need  of  their  services. 

In  conjunction  with  the  university’s  director  of  teacher 
education,  the  office  also  finalized  plans  for  working  with 
area  schools. 

A  School  Service  Advisory  Committee,  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  1991-92  school  year,  met  frequently  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  that  PSU  could  assist  area  schools  and  collaborate 
with  schools  to  address  concerns.  Additionally,  I  invited 
nine  area  superintendents  to  participate  in  two  on-campus 
luncheon  discussions  about  how  PSU  can  serve  area  school 
systems.  We  plan  to  continue  these  meetings  and  are  now 
scheduling  similar  on-campus  meetings  with  the  heads  of 
area  community  colleges. 

Student  Affairs 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  to 
facilitate  and  support  the  social,  academic,  and  cultural 
development  of  students.  In  keeping  with  the  mission  of 


the  university,  the  office  works  to  ensure  an  environment 
conducive  to  growth,  discovery,  and  development  of  the 
PSU  family.  During  1991-92,  the  office  planned  and 
implemented  such  activities  as  “Premier  Week  1991,” 
designed  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  hospitality  and  sup¬ 
port  for  new  and  returning  students. 

In  addition  to  academic  excellence  in  teaching,  re¬ 
search,  and  service,  PSU’s  mission  emphasizes  the  unique 
cultural  character  of  the  institution.  Our  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  multicultural  dimension  of  PSU  included  Black 
History  Month,  Indian  Heritage  Week,  and  International 
Students  Day. 

The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  dedicated  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  cultural  life  of  PSU,  as  wdll  as  supporting  its  social 
and  academic  areas.  The  third  annual  Pembroke  Day,  held 
in  the  fall,  drew  2,500  participants  and  brought  together 
local  citizens,  students,  merchants,  faculty,  and  staff  for  a 
day  of  sharing  social  and  cultural  ideas,  crafts,  food,  and 
entertainment. 

The  Givens  Performing  Arts  Center,  in  its  17th  year 
of  operation,  offered  the  PSU  community  and  the  region 
opportunities  to  enjoy  a  variety  of  cultural  programs  and 
entertainment.  Our  season  included,  among  other  events, 
a  national  tour  of  Gypsy  an  afternoon  with  Mel  Torme  and 
Maureen  McGovern,  A1  Hirt,  Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It, 
and  the  Native  American  Theatre  Ensemble.  The  center 
was  actively  involved  with  the  public  schools  of  the  area, 
bringing  to  campus  approximately  25,000  school  children 
to  view  various  performances  preceded  by  study  and  prepa¬ 
ration  in  their  schools. 

Business  Affairs 

Operating  in  a  transition  period  following  the  appointment 
of  Vice  Chancellor  Neil  Hawk,  the  office  maintained  its 
goal  of  providing  accurate,  timely,  and  cost-effective  ser¬ 
vice,  sensitive  to  the  mission  of  the  university.  The  office 
sought  to  provide  high-quality  management  resources  to 
PSU  through  internal  consultation,  research,  and  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Our  decision  in  July  1991  to  seek  greater  budget 
flexibility  through  designation  as  a  special  responsibility 
constituent  institution  required  that  we  develop  new  ac¬ 
counting  controls.  Even  though  PSU,  like  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  experienced 
reversion  requests,  loss  of  receipts  from  enrollment  decline, 
and  other  budget  reductions,  the  Business  Affairs  staff 
maintained  its  high  standards  and  continued  to  work  to 
move  PSU  forward. 
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Development  and  Public  Service 

In  a  tight  state  budget  year,  external  funding  sources  are  of 
particular  significance.  Private  gifts  to  PSU  during  a  two- 
year  fund-raising  period  totaled  $1,375,736.  Sources  of 
support  included  friends,  staff,  and  alumni  ($328,316); 
corporations  ($241,745);  foundations  ($312,660);  and 
other  gifts  and  pledges  ($493,015). 

PSU’s  Endowment  Trust  Fund  has  grown  to 
$1,240,000,  an  increase  of  726  percent  over  the  past  de¬ 
cade.  Income  from  the  funds  will  support  scholarships  and 
faculty  development.  The  chairman  of  the  PSU  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  a  five-member  ad  hoc  committee  from 
the  Endowment  Trust  Fund  Board  of  Directors  to  select  an 
investment  manager  who  might  provide  better  investment 
possibilities  for  the  fund.  The  committee  recommended, 
and  the  Board  ofTrustees  approved,  two  state-based  banks 
as  co-investment  managers. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Chancellors  Club, 
through  which  members  commit  $10,000  to  PSU  over  a 
ten-year  period,  continues  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  20  or  more 
members  per  year.  The  22  new  members  inducted  in 
1991-92  brought  the  total  membership  to  126,  well  be¬ 
yond  my  original  goal  of  100  members.  A  financial-plan¬ 
ning  seminar  drew  an  audience  of  40  club  members. 

WPSU-TV,  our  student-run  public  television  opera¬ 
tion,  has  strengthened  its  ties  to  commercial  stations  and 
expanded  its  audience  in  south-central  North  Carolina. 
Using  private  gifts,  PSU  established  a  microwave  link  with 
the  local  cable  system,  enabling  the  station  to  expand  its 
cable-viewing  area  from  800  homes  in  the  Pembroke  com¬ 
munity  to  more  than  8,000  homes  in  the  surrounding  two- 
county  region.  PSU  is  the  only  state-supported  school  in 
North  Carolina  to  produce  and  deliver  a  live  newscast  on  a 
regular  basis  with  an  all-student  staff  and  crew. 

Athletics 

PSU  won  the  CLAC  Hawn  Cup  Competition  for  overall 
excellence  in  all  athletic  programs,  and  was  the  Carolinas 
Conference  champion  in  men’s  cross  country,  women’s 
cross  country,  women’s  basketball,  softball,  and  volleyball. 
The  university  was  also  NAIA  District  26  men’s  cross  coun¬ 
try  champion  and  NCAA  Division  II  South  regional  wres¬ 
tling  champion.  Two  coaches  were  voted  Coach  of  the  Year 
and  three  athletes  Most  Valuable  Player  for  the  conference. 
One  athlete  was  named  NCAA  Academic  All-American, 


two  athletes  NAIA  All-American,  and  32  athletes  either 
All-Conference,  All-District,  or  All-Tournament  in  their 
respective  sports.  Additionally,  the  sports  information 
director  won  four  national  publication  awards. 

John  Haskins  has  been  appointed  head  coach  for 
men’s  basketball  and  Ricky  Williams  assistant  men’s  basket¬ 
ball  coach. 

In  keeping  with  our  desire  to  project  a  positive  image 
of  the  university  and  all  its  ethnic  groups,  we  also  took  a 
good  look  at  our  mascot  image,  the  Indian  Brave,  and 
decided  to  retire  that  particular  mascot.  The  purposes  of 
mascots  are  generally  to  emphasize  the  “fun  side”  of  com¬ 
petition  and  to  reinforce  pride  in  one’s  school.  We  found 
the  PSU  mascot  to  be  unattractive  and,  in  fact,  a  rather 
grotesque  depiction  of  the  American  Indian.  As  such,  it 
was  offensive  to  many,  and  consequently  could  no  longer 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  true  mascot.  Surprisingly,  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  stop  all  appearances  of  that  particular  mascot  was 
reported  by  the  Associated  Press  and  circulated  nationwide, 
generating  several  editorials.  A  university  committee  ap¬ 
proved  a  new  mascot  image  that  will  reflect  and  respect  the 
dignity  of  all  our  students  and  the  citizens  of  the  broader 
community. 

Conclusion 

This  report  for  1991-92  reflects  both  the  progress  Pem¬ 
broke  State  University  has  enjoyed  this  year  and  its  vision 
for  the  decade.  We  are  dedicated  to  providing  educational 
opportunity  to  southeastern  and  south-central  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  At  the  same  time  we  are  committed  to  ensuring  that 
this  education  is  academically  excellent,  globally  focused, 
and  multiculturally  sensitive. 

Financial  difficulties  are  a  reality  of  higher  education 
in  this  state  and  across  the  country  and  promise  to  be  a 
factor  for  some  time  to  come.  Nevertheless,  we  at  Pem¬ 
broke  State  University  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  horizon 
and  the  future  because,  as  the  Robert  Frost  poem  suggests, 
we  have  promises  to  keep  to  the  citizens  of  this  region  and 
to  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  B.  Oxendine 
Chancellor 
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University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Asheville 

Samuel  Schuman 

Chancellor 


The  1 99 1  -92  academic  year  has  been  one  of  achievement, 
gratifying  progress,  and  harmony  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Asheville.  As  the  new  chancellor  at 
UNCA,  I  came  to  a  university  community  more  welcom¬ 
ing  than  I  dared  expect,  generous  and  hospitable  to  me  and 
to  my  family.  I  found  a  campus  that  was  optimistic,  in 
remarkable  accord  about  its  mission  and  character,  and 
eager  to  extend  a  record  of  exceptional  accomplishment  in 
the  realm  of  public,  undergraduate,  liberal  arts  learning. 

My  formal  installation  in  April  was  an  opportunity  to 
focus  attention  on  the  programs  and  achievements  of  the 
university  itself,  rather  than  on  a  particular  individual. 
Through  a  series  of  presentations  and  exhibits,  we  show¬ 
cased  some  of  the  features  that  combine  to  make  UNCA  a 
distinctive  and  vibrant  constituent  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  We  are  grateful  that  so  many  friends,  both 
from  the  community  and  the  greater  university  family,  gave 
their  time  and  effort  to  celebrate  with  us. 

This  year  witnessed  significant  institutional  advance¬ 
ment  on  several  fronts.  The  UNC  Board  of  Governors 
officially  classified  UNCA  as  a  Liberal  Arts  I  institution, 
based  on  criteria  set  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Our 
extensive  self-study  process  for  re-accreditation  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  culminated 
in  a  once-per-decade  visit  by  a  SACS  review  panel.  Our 
report  was  highly  positive,  with  a  few  thoughtful  sugges¬ 
tions  for  further  improvement.  The  quality  of  students 
seeking  admission  to  UNCA  continued  to  climb  impres¬ 
sively.  And  our  reputation  among  sister  institutions 
throughout  the  land  also  was  enhanced,  thanks  to  such 
factors  as  our  leadership  in  undergraduate  research  and  our 
co-sponsorship  of  the  second  annual  Asheville  Institute  on 
General  Education. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

With  sadness  we  note  the  death  on  June  24  of  trustee 
Francine  Delany  of  Asheville,  a  distinguished  alumna  who 
was  one  of  UNCA’s  first  graduates  of  African-American 
descent,  and  who  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Six  persons  were  named  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
the  outset  the  1991-92  year.  The  UNC  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  appointed  Ms.  Delany,  N.  Allison  Haltom  of 
Durham,  and  Julienne  Winner  of  Asheville,  and  reap¬ 
pointed  Duane  M.  McKibbin  of  Hendersonville.  Gover¬ 
nor  Martin  appointed  Thomas  R.  Haber  of  Chapel  Hill 
and  re-appointed  John  F.  A.  V.  Cecil  of  Asheville. 
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Kevan  Frazier  served  this  year  as  Student  Government 
Association  president  and  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
board.  When  his  term  of  office  ended  in  the  spring,  Keith 
Goode,  a  literature  major  from  Candler,  was  chosen  as  his 
successor. 

The  board  elected  O.  E.  Starnes,  Jr.,  to  serve  as  its 
chairman  this  year,  James  B.  Banks  as  vice-chairman,  and 
Jesse  I.  Ledbetter  as  secretary. 

We  gained  a  new  public-information  director  this 
year  when  Merianne  Epstein,  an  experienced  journalist  and 
publicist,  joined  our  staff.  Two  new  assistant  program 
directors  became  part  of  our  student-affairs  staff:  Susan 
Hintz  in  the  area  of  student  development,  and  Richard 
Brophy  in  student  activities. 

Carolyn  Frady,  administrative  assistant  to  the  chancel¬ 
lor,  received  a  special  recognition  that  also  brought  honor 
to  the  university.  From  among  all  nominees  from  city, 
county,  state,  and  federal  government  workers,  she  was 
chosen  Public  Service  Employee  of  the  Year  in  Buncombe 
County.  Carolyn  has  been  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
chancellor’s  staff  since  1962.  Lorraine  Schiff  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  Tom  Byers  have  served  in  the 
chancellors  office  for  fewer  years,  but  with  no  less  grace 
and  efficiency. 

Academic  Affairs 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  Larry  Wilson  contin¬ 
ues  to  do  admirable  and  effective  work  leading  and  coordi¬ 
nating  the  many  facets  of  our  instructional  program. 

Certainly  one  of  the  major  milestones  of  this  year 
came  in  March,  when  the  Board  of  Governors  officially 
designated  UNCA  as  a  Liberal  Arts  I  University.  We  are 
very  pleased  by  this  action,  which  re-affirms  our  focus  on 
undergraduate  liberal  arts  education,  acknowledges  our 
status  as  a  statewide  resource,  and  highlights  the  diversity 
of  educational  options  within  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  freshmen  entering  UNCA  last  fall  were  an  im¬ 
pressive  class.  Their  average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score 
was  1,028,  and  two-thirds  ranked  in  the  top  20  percent  of 
their  high-school  classes.  Among  them  were  31  North 
Carolina  Teaching  Fellows. 

We  instituted  an  international-studies  minor  this 
year,  in  response  to  student  and  faculty  interest.  We  also 
provided  a  noteworthy  faculty-development  opportunity  in 
this  area  through  a  year-long  series  of  faculty  seminars  on 
“The  New  Europe,”  as  one  component  of  a  campus-wide 
“Global  Perspectives”  focus. 

In  this  same  vein,  we  have  developed  an  exchange 


agreement  with  the  Universidad  del  Azuay  of  Cuenca, 
Ecuador.  Several  of  our  students  will  study  there  in  the 
coming  year,  joining  UNCA  graduate  Robert  Straub,  who 
is  now  in  Cuenca  on  a  Fulbright  Scholarship.  He  is  our 
20th  Fulbright  winner  in  21  years. 

Chemistry  Professor  John  Stevens,  long  a  national 
leader  in  promoting  opportunities  for  undergraduate  re¬ 
search,  this  year  became  the  executive  officer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Undergraduate  Research.  He  remains  a 
part-time  member  of  our  faculty  and  administers  his 
NCUR  responsibilities  from  his  office  on  our  campus. 

Physics  Department  Chairman  Michael  Ruiz  received 
a  national  award  for  the  development  of  instructional 
computer  software.  In  April,  Associate  Professor  of  Com¬ 
puter  Science  Joseph  Daugherty  was  installed  as  president 
of  the  N.C.  Academy  of  Science  for  1992-93. 

I  have  been  serving  this  year  as  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Honors  Council.  Several  other  members 
of  our  faculty  are  also  active  in  that  organization. 

In  June,  UNCA  hosted  the  second  annual  Asheville 
Institute  on  General  Education.  This  week-long  confer¬ 
ence  is  jointly  planned  and  sponsored  by  UNCA  and  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  has  been  funded  for 
its  initial  two  years  by  the  Exxon  Education  Foundation. 
Through  a  nationally  competitive  application  process, 
teams  from  20  colleges  and  universities  are  chosen  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  institute.  While  here,  they  engage  in  an 
intensive  process  of  listening,  reflection,  and  discussion, 
with  the  aim  of  developing,  revising,  or  refining  general- 
education  requirements  on  their  respective  campuses. 

Student  Affairs 

A  major  success  this  year  was  the  creation  of  an  African- 
American  Student  Colloquium,  designed  to  assure  a  good 
support  system  for  black  students  making  the  transition  to 
college  life.  We  had  planned  for  the  colloquium  to  enroll 
only  incoming  freshmen  and  transfer  students,  but  when 
its  creation  was  announced,  we  found  that  many  continu¬ 
ing  students  wanted  to  be  included.  We  opened  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  all,  and  the  resulting  number  of  participants  was 
more  than  twice  what  we  had  anticipated!  And,  whereas  we 
had  planned  for  this  to  be  a  fall-semester  program,  partici¬ 
pating  students  urged  that  it  be  extended  through  the 
spring,  and  committed  some  of  their  time  between  semes¬ 
ters  to  help  plan  the  spring  activities. 

The  colloquium  incorporates  academic,  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  sendee  elements.  An  important  feature  is  that 
each  student  is  assigned  a  staff  or  faculty  mentor,  and  the 
student  in  turn  becomes  a  mentor  to  a  selected  student 
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from  the  Asheville  City  Schools.  In  this  program,  and 
throughout  the  Student  Affairs  area,  Vice  Chancellor  Eric 
lovacchini  continues  his  thoughtful  and  productive  efforts 
to  advance  a  schedule  of  student  activities  that  synergisti- 
callv  combines  the  in-class  and  co-curricular  aspects  of 
students'  lives  at  UNCA. 

We  took  several  other  steps  to  enhance  minority 
students’  experience  on  our  campus.  In  April,  we  con¬ 
ducted  a  pre-orientation  program  especially  for  accepted 
.African-American  students  and  their  parents,  to  introduce 
them  to  campus  and  the  surrounding  community.  We  set 
aside  space  in  our  student  center  for  African-American 
students  to  use  for  work  and  gathering  space.  And  we 
employed  two  part-time  counselors  to  serve  African-Ameri¬ 
can  students. 

We  also  helped  start  a  consortium  among  UNCA, 
Western  Carolina  University,  and  Appalachian  State  Uni¬ 
versity  called  the  Western  North  Carolina  Coalition  for 
African-American  Student  Development.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  help  us  draw  upon  each  other’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  resources.  To  expand  its  reach  still  further,  we 
invited  surrounding  private  colleges  to  participate,  as  well. 

We  sponsored  the  creation  of  a  North  Carolina  Fel¬ 
lows  Program  on  our  campus.  Its  purpose  is  to  enhance  the 
leadership  skills  and  interests  of  a  selected  group  of  stu¬ 
dents.  The  program  incorporates  both  a  classroom  com¬ 
ponent  and  a  series  of  special  on-  and  off-campus  events. 

Business  Affairs 

In  an  era  of  sharply  constrained  fiscal  resources,  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  Financial  Affairs  Arthur  Foley  has  done  a  remark¬ 
able  job  of  strategic  management,  enabling  us  to  continue 
to  make  some  progress,  even  as  funds  remain  very  tight. 
Some  of  the  most  visible  changes  at  UNCA  this  year  have 
been  improvements  in  our  landscaping.  Guided  by  Super¬ 
visor  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  Melissa  Acker,  a  landscape 
architect,  we  have  planned  and  begun  to  execute  a  series  of 
attractive  upgrades. 

Like  other  UNC  campuses,  we  have  experienced  keen 
disappointment  this  year  in  seeing  planned  construction 
projects  deferred  because  of  the  state’s  fiscal  plight.  None¬ 
theless,  in  the  coming  year  we  aim  to  begin  construction  of 
a  new  student  dining  hall,  to  be  funded  by  student  fees. 

We  are  also  progressing  with  design  of  another  self-liqui¬ 
dating  project,  a  new  residence  hall,  which  we  hope  to  have 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1994.  We  completed  this 
year  the  upfitting  of  the  Laurel  Forum,  a  handsome 
lounge-library  area  that  will  provide  a  home  for  our  Hon¬ 
ors  Program.  Completion  of  the  forum  was  made  possible 


by  the  generosity  of  UNCA  benefactors  Morris  and  Leah 
Karpen.  The  building  that  houses  the  forum,  Karpen  Hall, 
fittingly  bears  their  name. 

A  gift  from  our  alumni  association  enabled  us  to  erect 
attractive  new  signs  identifying  our  buildings.  The  new 
signage  is  complemented  by  prominently  displayed,  easy- 
to-read  locator  maps  strategically  positioned  around  the 
campus. 

In  an  entirely  separate  arena  of  business  affairs,  our 
personnel  office  hosted  a  visit  last  July  from  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs.  That  team  came 
to  review  our  Affirmative  Action  Plan.  Not  only  did  they 
accept  our  plan  with  minor  alterations,  but  also  they  used 
it  as  a  model  for  several  other  universities  audited  later  in 
the  year. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

The  North  Carolina  Center  for  Creative  Retirement,  ably 
led  by  Ron  Manheimer,  continued  and  expanded  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for  older  adults.  Sev¬ 
eral  major  projects,  to  be  funded  by  grants  awarded  this 
year,  typify  the  contribution  the  center  is  making  in  its 
field.  A  $158,000  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  will  fund  a  two-year  project  entitled  The 
Carolina  Special,  exploring  the  cultural  and  political  impact 
of  railroads.  A  $75,000  grant  from  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retired  Persons’  Andrus  Foundation  will  pay  for 
research  into  what  makes  for  successful  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  older  adults.  A  $20,000  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock 
Foundation  grant  will  fund  a  program  to  develop  senior 
leadership  in  rural  North  Carolina  areas.  This  follows  a 
Babcock-funded  program  of  last  year  that  helped  establish 
senior  leadership  programs  in  seven  urban  areas  of  the 
state. 

In  another  area  of  public  service,  we  sponsored  again 
this  year  an  extensive  Great  Decisions  series.  Under  the 
auspices  of  UNCA’s  Center  for  Jewish  Studies,  we  also 
hosted  again  in  October  our  Jewish  Studies  Institute. 

Classes  explored  topics  such  as  Voices  of  Jewish  History  in 
Western  North  Carolina.  Designed  to  be  cross-cultural  in 
appeal,  the  institute  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Community-leadership  programs  continued  to  be  a 
strong  component  of  our  outreach  endeavors.  Leadership 
Asheville  enrolled  a  class  of  40  this  year,  Leadership 
Hendersonville  22,  and  Leadership  Haywood  32.  Leader¬ 
ship  Asheville  Seniors,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  experienced  its 
best  recruiting  year  ever  and  had  to  establish  a  waiting  list 
after  enrolling  35- 
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In  May,  we  held  a  dinner  to  honor  Gordon  Green¬ 
wood  upon  his  retirement  after  long  and  distinguished 
service  as  a  member  of  the  N.C.  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Greenwood  was  a  member  of  the  second  graduating 
class  of  the  institution  that  became  UNCA,  and  has 
throughout  his  legislative  career  been  one  of  North 
Carolina’s  staunchest  and  most  effective  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion.  On  hand  to  honor  him,  in  addition  to  many  friends 
from  the  community,  were  a  number  of  fellow  legislators. 
N.C.  Speaker  of  the  House  Dan  Blue  and  UNC  Vice 
President  for  Public  Affairs  Jay  Robinson  delivered  the 
featured  tributes  of  the  evening. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  University  Relations  Beverly 
Modlin  continues  her  excellent  record  of  liaison  and  devel¬ 
opment  with  important  university  constituencies,  especially 
our  UNCA  Foundation.  Considerable  effort  has  been 
devoted  this  year  to  staffing  and  structuring  our  Develop¬ 
ment  Office,  as  UNCA  looks  toward  an  aggressive  capital 
fund-raising  campaign  in  the  near  future. 

Athletics 

Early  in  the  academic  year,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Athletics  Director  Tim  Dillon,  I  called  together  a  broadly 
representative  task  force  charged  with  reviewing  our  cam¬ 
pus  athletics  program.  A  primary  charge  of  the  task  force 
was  to  make  an  informed  recommendation  as  to  whether 
or  not  our  intercollegiate  program  should  remain  at  the 
NCAA  Division  I  level.  We  are  a  relatively  small  institu¬ 
tion  to  be  participating  in  Division  I,  and  it  appears  that 
the  athletic  superpowers  of  the  collegiate  world  are  seeking 
to  force  some  smaller  institutions  out  of  Division  I. 

After  careful  study,  however,  the  task  force  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  that  we  remain  in  Division  I.  I 
heartily  endorsed  this  recommendation,  but  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  we  will  not  allow  expenditures  for  athletics  to 
increase  as  a  proportion  of  our  total  operating  budget. 


Our  exciting  womens  varsity  volleyball  team  won  the 
Big  South  Conference  championship  this  year.  Also  of 
note  was  our  home  men’s  basketball  game  against  Western 
Carolina  University.  Played  in  the  Asheville  Civic  Center, 
this  game  was  broadcast  nationally  over  ESPN. 

In  light  of  the  attention  required  by  intercollegiate- 
athletic  issues  this  year,  it  is  especially  pleasing  to  note  that 
outdoor  recreation  and  intramural  activities  experienced 
their  highest  levels  of  participation  ever. 

Conclusion 

This  has  been  a  fine  year  for  UNCA,  and  a  delightful  fresh¬ 
man  term  for  me,  but  of  course  we  are  far  from  smug  or 
complacent.  Our  sense  of  mission  is  a  high  and  challeng¬ 
ing  one,  and  to  achieve  it  we  must  continue  to  work  to¬ 
gether  with  energy,  optimism,  and  collective  wisdom.  I 
conclude  my  first  year  as  chancellor  at  this  fine  public 
liberal  arts  university  confident  that  UNCA  is  a  learning 
community  with  the  diversity,  wit,  and  desire  to  fulfill,  and 
even  exceed,  its  dramatic  promise. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  fitting  emblem  that  we  have,  in  this 
past  year,  planted  over  285  trees  on  our  campus.  Certainly 
this  work  has  made  UNCA  a  more  lovely  and  livable  uni¬ 
versity  home  for  all  of  us  today;  even  more,  it  is  a  living 
symbol  of  the  strength  of  our  faith  in  the  future. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Samuel  Schuman 
Chancellor 
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University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Paul  Hardin  III 

Chancellor 


This  year  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
focused  on  team  building  and  meeting  new  and  ongoing 
challenges.  Searches  for  top  administrative  posts  vacated 
because  of  retirements  and  new  opportunities  have  been 
fruitful.  We  have  recruited  outstanding  people  who  are  the 
kind  of  leaders  Carolina  needs  in  the  1990s  and  who  are 
eager  to  continue  moving  this  great  university  forward. 

The  year’s  most  positive  developments  included  a 
return  to  relative  budget  stability  after  three  chaotic  years 
caused  by  the  state’s  economic  recession.  However,  cumu¬ 
lative  effects  of  state  funding  cuts  could  have  made  this  the 
hardest  year;  it  wasn’t  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  were  no 
crippling  mid-year  reductions  in  state  dollars;  and,  second, 
we  had  more  control  over  spending  state  funds,  thanks  to 
the  farsightedness  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  UNC 
Board  of  Governors.  Our  designation  as  a  “special  respon¬ 
sibility  constituent  institution”  was  a  welcome  challenge 
and  will  bring  great  improvements  in  UNC-Chapel  Hill’s 
service  to  North  Carolina  as  the  state’s  economy  recovers. 

Through  campus-wide  strategic  planning  and  the 
UNC  system’s  mission  review,  we  made  substantial  progress 
this  year  in  studying  achievements  and  goals  and  identify¬ 
ing  issues  and  needs.  With  belt-tightening  a  long-term 
challenge,  we  still  must  respond  to  the  most  urgent  needs. 
Those  include  legal  mandates,  such  as  making  facilities  and 
programs  available  to  the  handicapped,  and  bolstering 
academic  programs  that  are  central  to  our  mission  and 
alarmingly  under-funded.  Our  commitment  to  excellence 
in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  education  is 
unwavering. 

Two  new  organizations — the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  Council  and  the  Employee  Forum — will  help 
us  sort  out  priorities.  Creating  a  welcoming  environment 
for  minority  students  is  a  top  priority.  The  Chancellor’s 
Committee  on  Community  and  Diversity  did  an  excellent 
job  of  surveying  the  current  climate  and  suggesting  how  to 
make  the  campus  more  hospitable.  We’ve  increased  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  supervisors  and  lowest-paid  employ¬ 
ees.  A  new  four-year  funding  commitment  will  strengthen 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences’  Office  of  Student  Coun¬ 
seling,  which  works  with  African-American  and  Native 
American  students  having  trouble  adjusting  to  academic 
life.  While  the  focus  now  is  on  strengthening  counseling 
for  North  Carolina’s  two  largest  minority  groups,  the  long¬ 
term  goal  is  to  improve  support  for  all  students.  A  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  grant  from  the  Jessie  Ball  Du  Pont 
Fund  will  strengthen  multicultural  programs  and  increase 
faculty  sensitivity  to  racial  and  ethnic  concerns. 
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As  limited  resources  permit,  we  are  aggressively  ad¬ 
dressing  challenges  presented  by  the  federally  mandated 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  Removing  all  physical 
barriers  will  cost  about  $8.5  million.  I  note  with  pride  the 
excellent  job  faculty  and  staff  have  done  to  provide  pro¬ 
gram  accessibility  to  disabled  individuals,  and  I  know  that 
this  commitment  will  continue. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  faculty,  staff,  and 
students  is  another  ongoing  challenge.  Special  concerns 
this  year  have  been  for  lowest-paid  employees  and  graduate 
student  employees  who  cannot  afford  health  insurance. 

We  are  extremely  concerned  that  half  our  graduate  students 
are  without  health  insurance  because  of  its  high  cost.  A 
task  force  is  studying  the  problem  and  searching  for  solu¬ 
tions. 

Three  new  educational  initiatives  will  help  employees: 
a  need-based  scholarship  program  for  all  employees  and 
their  immediate  families,  grants  for  employees  covered  by 
the  State  Personnel  Act  attending  work-related  programs, 
and  an  expanded  program  for  employees  seeking  a  high 
school  diploma.  Students,  faculty,  and  staff  concerned 
about  our  lowest-paid  employees  formed  Carolina  Campus 
Cares  to  raise  funds  for  food  at  Christmas.  They  were  so 
successful  that  they  also  provided  food  baskets  in  February. 

The  Bicentennial  Campaign  for  Carolina  officially 
began  last  October,  and  we  have  amassed  almost  two-thirds 
of  our  $320  million  goal.  Our  challenge  isn’t  just  to  make 
the  overall  goal,  but  also  to  meet  needs  identified  in  the 
campaign  case  statement. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Robert  L.  Strickland  of  Winston-Salem  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Cressie  Thigpen,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh 
was  named  to  the  board  in  March  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  William  A.  Darity,  who  resigned.  New  student 
body  president  John  S.  Moody  of  Greensboro  joined  the 
board  in  May.  The  board  presented  its  top  honor,  the 
William  R.  Davie  Award,  to  Anne  W.  Cates  of  Chapel  Hill 
and  Hugh  M.  Morton  of  Linville. 

The  university  added  to  its  team  several  stellar  play¬ 
ers,  including  Richard  L.  McCormick,  dean  of  arts  and 
sciences  at  Rutgers  University,  as  provost  and  vice  chancel¬ 
lor  for  academic  affairs;  and  Stephen  S.  Birdsall,  professor 
of  geography,  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  Division  of  Development  and  University  Relations  has 
all  new  leadership  with  Arch  T.  Allen  III  as  vice  chancellor 
and  two  new  associate  vice  chancellors.  Wayne  R.  Jones, 
who  has  been  associate  vice  chancellor  for  finance  for  20 
years,  was  named  vice  chancellor  for  business  and  finance. 


Mary  Sue  Coleman,  associate  vice  chancellor  for  research, 
was  promoted  to  vice  chancellor  for  graduate  studies  and 
research. 

The  university  concluded  several  searches  to  replace 
deans  who  retired  or  returned  to  teaching  and  research. 

Paul  Fulton,  president  and  director  of  Sara  Lee  Corp.,  will 
become  dean  of  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  by 
January  1,  1994.  We  recruited  William  H.  Campbell,  dean 
of  the  Auburn  University  pharmacy  school,  to  lead  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  and  Richard  L.  Edwards,  who  headed 
Case  Western  Reserve  University’s  Mandel  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Social  Sciences,  for  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Within  the  university,  Cynthia  M.  Freund  was  named  dean 
of  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  Michel  A.  Ibrahim  was  re¬ 
appointed  dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

We’re  quite  proud  of  the  appointment  of  University 
Distinguished  Professor  William  F.  Little  as  the  UNC 
system’s  senior  vice  president  for  academic  affairs. 

Academic/ Health  Affairs 

Faculty  advance  the  university’s  mission.  They  attract  top- 
notch  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  win  research 
grants  and  contracts,  and  enhance  our  reputation  as  a 
premier  teaching  and  research  institution.  Their  efforts  in 
teaching,  research,  and  public  service  are  recognized  inter¬ 
nationally  and  nationally.  A  few  of  this  year’s  honors  in¬ 
clude  two  fellows  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  two  National  Science  Foundation  Faculty  Awards 
for  Women  in  Science  and  Engineering,  a  Searles  Scholar 
for  molecular-biology  research,  the  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 
Award  for  Distinguished  Achievement  in  Pain  Research,  a 
third  winner  of  the  Freedom  Forum  Medal  for  Outstand¬ 
ing  Achievement  in  Journalism-Mass  Communication 
Administration,  two  Fulbright  awards,  a  Guggenheim 
award,  two  Sloan  fellows,  and  a  Bellagio  Center  scholar. 
Faculty  from  all  disciplines  also  bring  honor  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  by  serving  as  presidents  of  professional  organizations 
and  editors  of  publications.  More  than  50  faculty  currently 
serve  as  president,  president-elect  or  chief  editors.  Our 
staff  deserve  special  praise  for  their  excellent  work  despite 
the  continuing  hardships  of  unfilled  positions  caused  by 
budget  stringency.  Five  staff  members  won  the  first  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Awards  for  Exceptional  Service:  John  C.  DeVitto, 
director  of  transportation  and  parking;  Esphur  Foster,  Law 
School  receptionist;  J.  Stanford  Hutcheson,  biomedical 
engineer  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry;  Ann  O’Neill 
Kennedy,  director  of  contracts  and  grants,  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine;  and  Anne  J.  Montgomery,  director  of  operations  for 
executive  programs,  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School. 
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Fall  1991  enrollment  totaled  23,794.  Undergradu¬ 
ates  made  up  65  percent  ot  the  total;  graduate  students,  28 
percent;  and  professional  students,  7  percent.  Students 
came  from  all  North  Carolina  counties,  50  states,  and  87 
foreign  countries.  The  composition  remained  about  the 
same — 56.9  percent  women  and  8.5  percent  blacks. 

Carolina  awarded  5,938  degrees  during  the  year — 
3,655  bachelor's,  1,478  masters,  338  doctoral,  and  467 
professional.  The  largest  number  of  undergraduates  (204) 
completed  their  degrees  with  honors. 

Honors.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  was  named  fifth  best 
public  university  and  25th  among  all  research  institutions 
by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  The  magazine  ranked 
several  graduate  programs  among  the  nations  best:  sociol¬ 
og)’,  fifth;  history  13th;  political  science,  1 4th;  master  of 
business  administration,  18th;  and  law,  top  quartile.  The 
School  of  Medicine  was  chosen  one  of  five  up-and-coming 
schools,  and  its  community  and  rural  medicine  programs 
were  ranked  second-  and  third-best,  respectively. 

Three  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  programs  also 
received  top  rankings:  executive  education,  tenth  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  master  of  accounting,  ninth  by  the  Public  Ac¬ 
counting  Report,  MBA,  seventh  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Australian  business  publication  Trend.  Other  programs 
listed  among  the  top  ten  in  their  fields  were  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry  in  Science  Watch  and  the  Lineberger 
Comprehensive  Cancer  Center  in  Coping.  Two  scholarly 
studies  ranked  the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
Exercise,  and  Sport  Science  as  second  among  non-doctoral 
programs,  and  the  advertising  program  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  as  seventh  in  the 
nation. 

The  School  of  Education  was  re-accredited,  receiving 
high  marks.  The  school’s  success  is  remarkably  visible; 
graduates  include  North  Carolina’s  1991-92  teacher,  princi¬ 
pal,  and  superintendent  of  the  year.  The  school’s  first  class 
of  North  Carolina  Teaching  Fellows  graduated  this  year. 

The  School  of  Public  Health,  as  part  of  its  continuing 
commitment  to  promote  and  enrich  public-health  practice 
in  North  Carolina,  instituted  a  unique  public-health  lead¬ 
ership  concentration  in  three  doctoral  programs.  An 
$83,500  equipment  grant  funded  the  first  undergraduate 
laboratory  course  in  molecular  biology,  which  includes 
DNA  cloning  and  sequencing. 

The  beauty  of  our  campus  again  received  recognition. 
A  new  book,  The  Campus  as  a  Work  of  Art,  listed  Carolina 
among  the  20  most  artistically  successful  campuses  in  the 
country. 

Libraries.  Libraries  had  an  improved  budget  year 
because  they  were  not  hit  with  mid-year  state  budget  rever¬ 
sions.  They  still  operate  with  inadequate  funding  to  main¬ 


tain  one  of  the  nation’s  premier  research  collections.  In  the 
last  five  years,  UNC-Chapel  Hill  dropped  from  tenth  to 
48th  in  expenditures  for  books  among  research  libraries. 

The  drop  in  purchasing  power  opens  gaps  in  research 
collections,  especially  in  the  humanities,  from  which  we 
may  never  recover.  It  has  taken  North  Carolina  generations 
to  build  one  of  the  nation’s  top-25  research  libraries,  but 
that  status  is  deteriorating  rapidly.  Libraries  are  not  just  an 
asset  to  the  Chapel  Hill  community.  They  provide  a  re¬ 
source  for  the  entire  state,  especially  lawyers  and  health 
professionals.  One  bright  spot  for  the  Academic  Affairs 
Library  was  the  ability  to  purchase  books  with  revenue 
from  a  gift  by  Walter  R.  Davis. 

Despite  budget  problems,  the  libraries  continue  im¬ 
proving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  information 
delivery  on  campus.  The  Triangle  Research  Libraries  used 
new  software  to  upgrade  its  successful  on-line  catalog, 
which  averages  more  than  36,000  transactions  a  day.  The 
Health  Sciences  Library  added  UNCLE  (UNC  Literature 
Exchange)  to  make  the  world’s  latest  research  and  patient- 
care  information  available  from  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine. 

Special  Events.  A  building,  center,  and  reading  room 
were  named  for  special  university  people  during  the  year. 

In  June,  we  honored  two  pioneering  faculty  members  by 
naming  the  building  that  houses  the  Office  of  Undergradu¬ 
ate  Admissions  for  Blyden  and  Roberta  Jackson.  The  Black 
Cultural  Center  was  named  in  memory  of  history  professor 
Sonja  Haynes  Stone,  an  award-winning  teacher  and  civil- 
rights  activist.  The  work  of  the  late  Provost  Emeritus  J. 
Charles  Morrow  will  live  on  with  the  naming  in  his 
memory  of  Davis  Library’s  periodicals  reading  room. 

Several  conferences  dealt  with  diversity  and  commu¬ 
nity.  The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Duke-UNC  Center  for 
Research  on  Women  was  marked  by  a  national  meeting  on 
“What  Difference  Does  Difference  Make?  The  Politics  of 
Race,  Class  and  Gender.”  The  13th  annual  Black  Experi¬ 
ence  Workshop  focused  on  how  discrimination  affects 
men,  women  and  children.  Students,  in  cooperation  with 
academic  areas,  sponsored  Human  Rights  Week,  Native 
American  Culture  Week,  Japanese  Cultural  Festival,  and 
Kwanzaa,  a  celebration  of  black  heritage  and  achievements. 
The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  held 
the  first  Rainbow  Institute,  designed  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  minorities  pursuing  journalism  careers. 

Other  special  conferences  included  the  first  National 
Conference  on  Family  Literacy,  which  drew  400  national 
experts  and  family  literacy  advocates.  Goals  included 
educating  Americans  about  involving  the  whole  family  in 
learning  to  read  and  strengthening  state  literacy  programs. 

Commencement  featured  an  address  by  TV  news 
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commentator  David  Brinkley,  who  received  an  honorary 
degree  along  with  Civil  War  historian  Shelby  Foote;  Orien¬ 
tal  art  scholar  Sherman  E.  Lee;  T.  Franklin  Williams, 
former  director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Aging;  and 
Anne  E.  Queen,  former  director  of  UNC’s  YM-YWCA. 

Research.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  scored  another  all-time 
high  in  sponsored  funding  for  research  training  and  public 
service.  Total  awards  for  the  fiscal  year  totaled  $21 1  mil¬ 
lion,  a  22-percent  increase  over  last  year.  We  ranked  1 6th 
in  research  funding  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
our  largest  source  of  funds,  and  26th  in  total  federal  fund¬ 
ing. 

Research  funds  make  up  more  than  a  quarter  of  our 
annual  budget.  The  benefit  of  those  funds  extends  beyond 
the  obvious  value  of  the  research.  They  support  and  help 
train  graduate  and  professional  students  who  become 
tomorrow’s  teachers  or  leaders  in  industry',  government, 
and  the  professions.  They  also  fund  jobs,  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  and  renovations  to  update  laboratories  and 
other  facilities,  and  support  areas  such  as  the  library. 

Carolina’s  cutting-edge  research  allows  students  to 
acquire  up-to-date  knowledge  and  to  experience  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  discovery  in  all  disciplines— the  sciences,  arts, 
humanities,  and  social  sciences.  Research  highlights  in¬ 
cluded; 

•  discovering  proteins  that  retard  the  movement  of  cells 
that  cause  cancer  to  spread.  If  scientists  can  harness  this 
previously  unknown  braking  mechanism,  they  may  be 
able  to  prevent  tumors  from  metastasizing,  or  spreading 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Researchers  believe  it  is  the 
first  demonstration  that  certain  tumor  cells  can  alter  the 
properties  of  others. 

•  creating  a  radically  new  technique  to  deliver  healthy  genes 
into  defective  cells.  If  it  works  as  well  in  animals  and 
humans  as  it  has  in  cultured  cells,  the  technique  could 
guide  major  improvements  in  human  gene  therapy  for 
genetic  illnesses,  such  as  cystic  fibrosis. 

•  isolating  and  cloning  a  previously  unknown  oncogene — a 
gene  responsible  for  turning  cells  cancerous — that  appears 
to  play  a  key  role  in  the  development  of  leukemia.  The 
new  oncogene,  one  of  about  60  identified  worldwide,  is 
the  first  cancer-producing  gene  found  by  North  Carolina 
researchers. 

•  developing  a  new  method  to  produce  adipic  acid — a  key 
building  block  of  nylon — that  does  not  generate  ozone- 
depleting  nitrous  oxide.  We  have  applied  for  a  patent  on 
the  process. 

•  establishing  a  Birth  Defects  Center  to  combat  the  leading 
cause  of  infant  deaths.  Clinicians  and  researchers  are 
studying  causes  of  birth  defects  and  how  to  prevent, 
diagnose,  and  treat  them. 


•  learning  how  the  body  repairs  chromosome  damage 
caused  by  sunlight  and  cancer-causing  chemicals.  The 
discovery  could  lead  to  better  cancer  drugs  or  methods  of 
avoiding  the  disease. 

•  starting  a  four-year  project  to  improve  and  expand  the 
delivery  of  preventive  health  care  to  North  Carolinians, 
supported  by  a  $2-million  federal  grant. 

•  winning  grants  to  edit  two  scholarly  publications  dealing 
with  the  Greco-Roman  civilization:  Atlas  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  World  and  the  authoritative  bibliography  LAnnee 
Philologique.  The  atlas  will  be  the  first  of  its  type  at¬ 
tempted  since  1875.  Carolina  will  be  the  American 
home  for  the  LAnnee. 

•  creating  the  Carolina  Rinse  Solution,  which  increases  the 
survival  time  for  livers  donated  for  transplant  by  many 
hours.  It  is  one  of  the  early  clinical  benefits  of  a  major 
new  trend  in  biomedical  sciences — video  microscopy. 

•  cloning  the  gene  for  gamma-glutamyl  carboxylase,  an 
enzyme  involved  in  blood  clotting.  The  work  should 
improve  treatment  for  hemophiliacs. 

•  discovering  that  two  natural  drugs  may  help  repair  cellu¬ 
lar  malfunction  in  cystic  fibrosis  patients.  Both  have 
proven  effective  in  trials,  but  a  marketable  treatment  is 
years  away. 

•  using  a  $4. 2-million  federal  grant  to  create  a  research 
center  to  study  sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STDs)  other 
than  AIDS.  If  these  diseases  are  left  untreated,  they  can 
lead  to  severe  complications,  including  cancer,  infertility, 
and  fetal  death.  University  researchers  also  won  a  $3.5- 
million  grant  to  help  stop  the  spread  of  AIDS  in  the 
Third  World  by  improving  STD  clinics  in  developing 
countries. 

•  winning  $5.6  million  to  develop  computerized  methods 
of  improving  cancer  diagnosis  and  therapy  and  $4.8 
million  to  develop  more  accurate  measures  of  the  health 
risks  posed  by  toxic  materials  in  hazardous-waste  dump 
sites. 

Student  Affairs 

Our  students  are  not  only  ardent  scholars,  but  also  contrib¬ 
uting  citizens  of  the  local  community.  Senior  Mark 
Chilton  was  elected  to  the  Chapel  Hill  Town  Council. 
Undergraduate  students,  through  the  Sonja  H.  Stone  Black 
Cultural  Center,  held  the  first  Communiversity,  which 
invited  8-  to  12-year-old  children  from  Chapel  Hill- 
Carrboro  public-housing  developments  to  spend  ten  Satur¬ 
days  on  campus  exploring  their  cultural  heritage.  Students 
raised  funds  for  local  and  international  charities  and  helped 
build  houses  for  the  poor.  One  student  collected  more 
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than  6,000  pounds  of  food  from  students  in  May  for  shel¬ 
ters  and  food  banks. 

Undergraduates  won  several  prestigious  scholarships, 
including  UNC-Chapel  Hill’s  31st  Rhodes  Scholarship; 
three  Truman  Scholarships  for  public  service  careers  (Only 
Harvard  arid  Princeton  matched  that  feat  this  year.);  a  Luce 
Scholarship  tor  study  and  research  in  Asia;  and  two  Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarships  for  excellence  in  science  and  math¬ 
ematics.  A  UNC-Chapel  Hill  student  has  won  a 
Goldwater  each  year  since  the  award  was  created  in  1988. 

Two  seniors  won  the  Harvard  Debate  Tournament 
and  made  it  to  the  “Sweet  16”  at  the  National  Debate 
Tournament.  (One  was  named  the  nations  13th  best 
debater.)  A  senior  placed  first  in  the  national  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation  radio  news  contest.  An  incoming  freshman  was 
among  20  students  on  USA  Today  s  1 992  All-USA  Aca¬ 
demic  First  Team.  A  graduate  student  won  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Predissertation  Fellowship  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Six  journalism  students  earned  1992-93  Freedom 
Forum  scholarships,  the  most  for  any  U.S.  school.  The 
Daily  Tar  Heel  was  named  a  regional  Pacemaker  by  the 
Associated  Collegiate  Press  and,  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  took  first-place  honors  in  its  category  for  overall  excel¬ 
lence  from  the  N.C.  Intercollegiate  Press  Association.  A 
masters  student  received  the  Otis  Clapp  Research  Award 
from  the  American  Association  of  Occupational  Health 
Nurses.  A  second-year  medical  student,  who  lost  use  of  his 
legs  in  high  school,  won  the  J.  C.  Penney  Golden  Rule 
Award  for  organizing  a  youth  wheelchair  basketball  pro¬ 
gram. 

Business  Affairs 

UNC-Chapel  Hills  successful  waste-reduction  and  recy¬ 
cling  program  won  the  N.C.  Recycling  Association’s  Merit 
Award  for  diverting  1,000  tons  of  paper,  aluminum,  card¬ 
board,  glass,  and  other  recyclable  items  from  the  landfill,  a 
60-percent  increase  over  last  year.  Negotiations  on  a  man¬ 
agement  contract  for  the  Carolina  Inn  continue.  The 
university’s  police  force  is  working  to  become  one  of  the 
few  on  a  college  campus  to  earn  accreditation. 

Eight  capital-improvements  projects  totaling  more 
than  $25.3  million  were  completed  this  year.  They  in¬ 
cluded  the  $1 1 . 4-million  Fordham  Hall,  which  brings 
together  the  academic  and  health  campuses  for  biotechnol¬ 
ogy  research,  and  the  1,600-space  Craige  Parking  Deck. 
The  university  took  operational  control  of  the  $90-million 
boiler-plant  replacement  in  January,  but  has  not  totally 
accepted  the  facility.  Getting  the  complex,  state-of-the-art 


steam-and-power  facility  up  and  running  has  resulted  in 
unforeseen  problems  and  complaints  from  residents. 
Modifications  will  reduce  noise,  dust,  and  lighting  prob¬ 
lems. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill,  like  its  sister  UNC  campuses,  has 
an  urgent  need  for  classroom  and  research  facilities  to  keep 
pace  with  growth  and  today’s  technologies.  Although  the 
bond  issue  so  vigorously  sought  by  the  UNC  system  did 
not  gain  legislative  approval,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  did  appropriate  $9.8  million  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  classroom  building  for  the  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Besides  new  construction  needs,  we  have  an  ever¬ 
growing  backlog  of  major  repairs  and  renovations  needed 
to  maintain  an  aging  physical  plant,  to  keep  up  with  the 
quickly  changing  requirements  of  research,  and  to  ensure 
the  adequacy  of  the  utilities  infrastructure.  About  $120 
million  worth  of  work  is  needed.  State  offices  acknowledge 
our  needs,  but  no  funding  has  been  available  and  no  com¬ 
prehensive  strategy  has  been  developed  to  meet  these  needs 
adequately.  The  longer  this  work  is  delayed,  the  more  it 
costs — both  monetarily  and  in  lost  opportunities. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

Distinguished  public  service  is  a  critical  part  of  our  mis¬ 
sion.  We  are  fortunate  that  North  Carolina’s  leaders  many 
years  ago  had  the  vision  to  subscribe  to  that  philosophy 
and  to  give  it  expression  through  the  university.  Our  ef¬ 
forts  take  direct  aim  at  North  Carolina  issues — public 
schools,  health  personnel  shortages,  major  health  problems, 
and  environmental  issues.  This  service  is  exemplified  by 
the  unique  and  widely  admired  work  of  the  Area  Health 
Education  Centers,  the  Institute  of  Government,  and  all  of 
our  schools. 

Professionals  from  an  array  of  fields  benefited  from 
campus-sponsored  continuing  education  programs.  More 
than  51,000  people  registered  for  non-credit  courses,  and 
more  than  7,000  for  credit  courses.  The  inaugural  year  of 
the  William  and  Ida  Friday  Continuing  Education  Center 
was  remarkably  successful;  more  than  25,000  people  from 
around  the  world  attended  425  events. 

Public  schools  are  a  major  emphasis  at  UNC-Chapel 
Flill,  and  many  disciplines  join  the  School  of  Education  in 
lending  their  expertise.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
History  has  run  a  yearlong  series  of  teachers’  workshops  on 
topics  including  state  history.  PlayMakers  Repertory  Com¬ 
pany  held  educational  matinees  for  more  than  4,600  stu¬ 
dents  from  63  schools  in  21  counties.  The  School  of 
Public  Health  works  with  Durham  City  Schools  to  prevent 
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youth  violence.  Researchers  opened  their  labs  to  125  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  high-school  students  from  24  schools,  allow¬ 
ing  the  students  hands-on  scientific  experience. 

The  School  of  Education’s  work  encompasses  all 
levels  of  education.  A  $450,000  grant  will  help  the  school 
strengthen  special -education  departments  at  UNC’s  five 
historically  black  campuses.  It  is  working  to  develop  a 
network  of  child-care  leaders  to  advocate  high-quality  day¬ 
care  programs  and  improve  training  for  administrators.  A 
new  School  Services  Program  advocates  and  coordinates 
work  with  public  schools. 

The  Center  for  Early  Adolescence,  which  promotes 
healthy  growth  and  development  in  10-  to  15-year  olds, 
also  is  involved  with  school  systems.  A  $750,000  center 
grant  will  broaden  technical  help  for  staff  at  urban  school 
systems  working  with  disadvantaged  youths.  The  center 
also  has  developed  two  comprehensive  planning  packages 
to  improve  reading  and  writing  skills  of  middle  school 
children. 

The  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Cen¬ 
ter  won  a  five-year,  $20-million  contract  to  continue  the 
National  Early  Childhood  Technical  Assistance  Program, 
which  provides  training  and  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  of 
information  for  people  and  organizations  working  to  ben¬ 
efit  handicapped  children. 

Private  support  to  Carolina  for  1991-92  is  expected 
to  exceed  $50  million  for  the  third  year  in  a  row.  The 
Bicentennial  Campaign  for  Carolina  has  raised  more  than 
$21 1  million  in  gifts  and  pledges.  Its  second  largest  gift  to 
date,  an  $8. 65-million  pledge  from  the  Johnston  Trust,  will 
expand  our  biggest  need-based  scholarship  program,  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  training  and  faculty  mentors,  and  create  a 
center  for  undergraduate  excellence.  The  School  of  Den¬ 
tistry  received  its  largest  gift  ever  with  a  $2-million  pledge 
from  E.  B.  “Bud”  and  Linda Tarrson  to  help  build  a  new 
clinical  teaching  facility. 

Major  North  Carolina  corporations  also  contributed. 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Co.  pledged  $1.45  million  to  benefit 
five  schools  and  the  Ackland  Art  Museum.  Glaxo  pledged 
$1  million  to  establish  a  professorship  in  international 
business  and  graduate  fellowships  in  medicine,  nursing, 
and  pharmacy.  Duke  Power  and  its  employees  pledged 
$500,000  to  the  library  and  six  schools  and  to  establish  a 
fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering.  The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  was  the  199 1  recipient  of  a  $  1  -million 
Knight  Foundation  endowed  chair  for  basic  research  on  the 
future  of  mass  communication. 


Athletics 

Carolina  had  another  outstanding  year  of  fielding  nation¬ 
ally  competitive  teams  composed  of  outstanding  student- 
athletes.  Eighteen  of  26  varsity  teams  finished  in  the 
nation’s  Top  25 — including  six  in  the  top  ten.  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  captured  nine  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
championships,  the  most  ever  by  an  ACC  school. 

Women’s  soccer  won  its  tenth  national  championship  in  1 1 
years.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
United  States  bringing  home  the  first  world  championship 
in  women’s  soccer.  Nine  present  or  former  Tar  Heels  were 
on  the  team  coached  by  Carolina’s  Anson  Dorrance.  Field 
hockey  again  finished  second  in  the  NCAA,  and  Allen 
Johnson  won  the  national  title  in  the  indoor  55-meter 
hurdles. 

Junior  Kristine  Lilly  repeated  as  National  Player  of 
the  Year  in  women’s  soccer,  and  athletes  won  National 
Freshman  of  the  Year  honors  in  soccer  and  wrestling;  na¬ 
tional  outstanding  midfielder  in  lacrosse;  and  top  sports¬ 
man  in  college  tennis.  Fourteen  players  captured  first-team 
All  America  status;  eight,  second  team;  three,  third  team; 
and  1 1,  honorable  mention.  Our  coaches  also  won  hon¬ 
ors.  Dean  Smith  became  the  all-time  winningest  basketball 
coach  in  NCAA  Tournament  history;  five  coaches  were 
named  ACC  Coach  of  the  Year,  and  four  were  tops  in  the 
region. 

Student-athletes  had  an  excellent  year  in  the  class¬ 
room.  A  full  29  percent  maintained  a  3.0  or  better  grade- 
point  average,  and  the  football  team,  for  the  fourth  straight 
year,  received  honorable  mention  from  the  College  Foot¬ 
ball  Association  for  graduating  70  percent  or  more  of  its 
students  in  five  years.  A  junior  football  player  won  a  presti¬ 
gious  Truman  Scholarship,  and  five  gymnasts,  a  women’s 
cross-country  runner,  and  a  men’s  golfer  were  named  to 
national  academic  teams  for  their  sports. 

Conclusion 

Despite  several  years  of  hard  times,  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  future.  We  have  assembled  a  great  administrative  team, 
faculty,  staff,  and  student  body;  have  put  in  place  strategic 
planning  to  carry  us  into  the  21st  century;  and  are  raising 
funds  to  enable  us  to  command  the  future  for  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  But  we  cannot  meet  this  challenge  alone. 
We  will  continue  to  need  the  state’s  help  in  sustaining  the 
foundations  of  our  strength,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
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faculty  and  staid  compensation,  and  our  library  collection 
and  physical  plant.  State  dollars  invested  in  Chapel  Hill 
reap  great  rewards  ior  the  state’s  economy.  The  University 
returns  S3  tor  even-  Si  that  it  receives  in  state  funds.  These 
dollars  flowing  into  the  states  economy  are  in  addition  to 
the  revenue  irom  business  and  industry  that  the  university 
has  helped  draw  to  the  state.  Together,  we  can  retain  and 
strengthen  our  status  as  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education. 

I  would  like  to  thank  members  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  Board  ofTrustees,  Board  of  Visitors,  National  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  Chancellors  Club,  and  all  constituent 
foundations  for  their  strong  advocacy  of  the  university  and 
their  leadership  in  maintaining  its  strength  during  a  difficult 
period.  I  also  appreciate  the  efforts  of  President  Spangler, 
his  staff,  and  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  on  behalf  of  the 
University  system  and  our  campus. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Paul  Hardin  III 
Chancellor 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  will  record 
1 99 1  -92  as  a  historic  turning  point — the  year  when  ap¬ 
proval  was  given  to  expand  our  institutional  mission  to 
include  planning  for  doctoral  programs  and  programs  that 
will  enhance  UNCC’s  service  to  the  health-care  commu¬ 
nity,  and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  campus  to  in¬ 
clude  the  surrounding  region. 

Another  milestone  was  recorded  when  fall  1991 
enrollment  reached  15,058,  passing  the  15,000  mark  for 
the  first  time. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  entire  university  community  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Board  ofTrustees  for  the  care  with  which  it  participated  in 
the  review  of  UNCC’s  mission  and  for  the  strong  support 
given  to  the  changes  subsequently  proposed  to  President 
Spangler  and  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors.  The  quality 
and  strength  of  our  board  was  maintained  by  the  addition 
of  trustees  Robert  B.  Jordan  III  and  Carlton  A.  Sears. 

Hugh  McColl,  Jr.,  who  left  the  board  because  of  the  press 
of  his  business  responsibilities,  made  lasting  contributions 
that  are  greatly  appreciated. 

Progress  continued  in  the  Division  of  Academic 
Affairs  with  the  arrival  of  Philip  L.  Dubois  as  vice  chancel¬ 
lor  for  academic  affairs  and  his  subsequent  restructuring 
and  streamlining  of  the  process  for  recruiting  and  appoint¬ 
ing  new  faculty  members.  William  J.  McCoy  ably  led  the 
Division  of  Development  and  University  Relations  on  an 
interim  basis  during  the  year. 

Academic  Aefairs 

The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  was  reorganized  so  that 
various  administrative  and  support  functions  were  grouped 
under  six  associate  vice  chancellors.  The  groupings  include 
academic  personnel,  planning  and  budget;  undergraduate 
programs;  graduate  programs;  extended  academic  pro¬ 
grams;  library  and  information  services;  and  international 
programs.  This  reduced  substantially  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  reporting  directly  to  the  vice  chancellor. 

The  vice  chancellor  launched  other  initiatives  with 
long-term  implications.  Goals  are  to  improve  information- 
technology  applications  on  campus,  to  evaluate  and  im¬ 
prove  summer  programming,  to  reduce  administrative 
paperwork,  to  decentralize  personnel  procedures,  and  to 
improve  consumer  relations  throughout  the  campus. 
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It  was  an  excellent  year  for  recruiting  outstanding 
individuals  to  positions  ot  administrative  and  faculty  lead¬ 
ership.  New  chairpersons  were  appointed  for  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  criminal  justice,  dance  and  theatre,  visual  arts, 
and  religious  studies.  Progress  was  made  in  promoting 
diversity:  nearly  60  percent  of  new  tenure-track  appoint¬ 
ments  were  women,  and  20  percent  were  members  of 
underrepresented  minority  groups. 

Harr)' J.  Leamy,  a  materials  scientist  with  more  than 
15  years  of  experience  with  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories,  was 
appointed  the  first  director  of  the  C.  C.  Cameron  Applied 
Research  Center.  The  building  was  dedicated  in  September 
with  hundreds  of  guests,  including  Gov.  James  G.  Martin, 
President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  and  BellSouth  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  John  Clendenin,  participating. 

The  first  distinguished  professorship  funded  as  a 
result  of  the  Silver  Anniversary  Campaign  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Jack  Sommer,  senior  adviser  for  science, 
technology  and  urban  policy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  He  will  serve  as  the 
Knight  Distinguished  Professor  of  Public  Policy,  a  position 
supported  by  a  gift  from  the  Knight  Foundation. 

Tzvee  Zahavy,  professor  of  classical  and  Near  Eastern 
studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  was  appointed  Swift 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Judaic  Studies,  a  chair  made 
possible  through  a  bequest  by  the  late  Alice  Tate.  Donna 
Gabaccia  accepted  an  appointment  as  the  Stone  Professor 
of  History.  Planning  began  for  recruiting  additional  distin¬ 
guished  professorships  to  be  filled  next  year  in  the  fields  of 
public  policy  on  health,  engineering,  and  Shakespearean 
literature.  In  addition,  Vice  Chancellor  Dubois  announced 
that  he  will  establish  and  fill  a  Bonnie  E.  Cone  Professor¬ 
ship  for  Distinguished  Teaching. 

Sue  Bishop,  professor  of  psychiatric/mental  health 
nursing  and  assistant  dean  for  graduate  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida,  was  appointed  dean  of  the  College 
of  Nursing.  Plans  are  underway  to  recruit  replacements  for 
Dean  H.  William  Heller,  who  resigned  after  13  years  in  the 
College  of  Education  and  Allied  Professions,  and  for  Dean 
Richard  E.  Neel,  who  after  15  years  as  head  of  the  Belk 
College  of  Business  Administration  announced  that  he  will 
return  to  teaching  and  other  academic  assignments  at  the 
end  of  next  year. 

Several  major  accreditation  visits  were  hosted  with 
good  results.  The  reaffirmation  team  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  visited  in  February,  and  the  Accreditation 
Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  reviewed  the  civil, 
electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  programs.  The  Belk 
College  of  Business  Administration  was  re-accredited  and 


the  accounting  program  received  special  re-accreditation  by 
the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

Supported  by  the  Office  of  Research,  grant  and  con¬ 
tract  activity  continued  to  grow.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  423  formal  proposals  seeking  $42  million  had  been 
submitted,  and  awards  totaling  $10.2  million  had  been 
received.  This  represented  a  25-percent  increase  in  funding 
over  last  year. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Faculty  President  T.  Michael 
Corwin  of  physics,  the  Faculty  Council  accepted  changes 
to  the  revised  tenure  document,  adopted  a  new  method  for 
reviewing  academic  support  service  units,  discontinued 
three  sixth-year  certificate  programs,  and  established  an 
environmental  academy.  A  major  review  of  academic 
policies  governing  course  repeats  was  begun. 

The  NCNB  Award  (now  the  NationsBank  Award) 
for  Excellence  in  Teaching  was  presented  to  Rajaram 
Janardhanam  of  civil  engineering,  and  the  First  Citizens 
Bank  Scholar’s  Medal  was  presented  to  Gerald  Pyle  of 
geography. 

The  College  of  Architecture  faculty  approved  reorga¬ 
nizing  the  undergraduate  program  from  a  four-plus-one  to 
a  five-year  program  to  improve  service  to  students  seeking 
to  meet  professional-registration  requirements  or  choosing 
optional  studies.  The  graduate  program  accepted  its  first 
class.  The  college  organized  the  annual  Southeast  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Architecture — a  venture  so  successful  the  association 
funded  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  for  the  first 
time.  Computer-aided  design  was  integrated  into  first-year 
studies,  and  the  computer  laboratory  was  made  accessible 
to  the  campus. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  received  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  to  establish 
master’s  programs  in  applied  statistics  and  applied  physics, 
and  the  faculty  continued  planning  for  the  Ph.D.  program 
in  applied  mathematics  and  a  master’s  degree  program  in 
liberal  studies.  The  college-review  program  continued  with 
the  chemistry  department’s  hosting  a  visit  by  external  con¬ 
sultants  and  with  four  other  departments  in  various  stages 
of  preparation  for  external  consultations.  The  Department 
of  Music  received  $25,000  from  its  first  benefit  concert, 
sponsored  by  the  Blockbuster  Pavilion.  The  Department 
of  Biology  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  botanical 
gardens  and  the  herbarium.  The  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  received  a  grant  to  offer  the  first  Governor’s 
Spanish  Institute  for  Teachers. 

Enrollment  in  the  Belk  College  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  exceeded  3,000  for  the  first  time,  and  the  college 
received  authorization  to  establish  tracks  of  specialization 
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in  finance,  individualized  study  in  business,  industrial  and 
operations  management,  international  business,  manage¬ 
ment,  management  information  systems,  and  marketing. 

In  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Nursing,  a  joint  master 
of  science  in  nursing/master  of  business  administration 
program  was  established.  The  college  became  the  home  for 
the  publication  Studies  in  Economic  Analysis. 

The  College  of  Education  and  Allied  Professions 
collaborated  with  Charlotte-Mecldenburg  Schools  to  plan 
for  the  new  University  Meadows  Elementary  School,  under 
construction  near  the  campus  and  scheduled  to  open  in  the 
fall  of  1992.  An  up-to-date  version  of  the  campus  labora¬ 
tory  school  of  the  past,  the  new  school  will  provide  collabo¬ 
rative  professional-development  opportunities.  Two  joint 
grant  proposals  with  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools  to 
RJR  Nabisco  and  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  resulted  in  more  than  $1  million  in 
funding.  Project  Supervisor,  a  collaborative  effort  with  1 2 
school  systems,  was  a  finalist  for  the  Association  for 
Teacher  Education’s  Excellence  in  Teacher  Education 
Award.  Faculty  members  collectively  provided  3,200  hours 
of  direct  service  to  the  19  public  school  systems  within  the 
states  Technical  Assistance  Region  3. 

The  College  of  Engineering  completed  Phase  I  of  its 
new  networked-workstation  computing  program,  MO¬ 
SAIC,  to  serve  approximately  1,000  students  and  faculty 
members.  SUCCEED,  a  coalition  with  engineering 
schools  from  eight  other  Southeastern  universities,  was 
formed  to  undertake  a  five-year  $30-million  project,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  to  restructure 
engineering  education.  Major  gifts  included  approximately 
$500,000  for  the  Danielson  Scholarship  Endowment  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  funding  needed  to  create  the 
$500,000  United  Dominion  Industries  Distinguished 
Professorship.  The  first  Giles  Graduate  Fellowship  was 
awarded.  For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  a  student  from  the 
college  was  a  finalist  for  the  National  Cooperative  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations  Student  of  the  Year  Award. 

The  College  of  Nursing  experienced  such  an  unprec¬ 
edented  increase  in  applications  that  not  all  qualified  stu¬ 
dents  could  be  admitted  for  1992-93.  A  revised 
admissions  policy  was  adopted  to  provide  more  effective 
enrollment  management.  The  number  of  graduates  from 
the  bachelor’s  program  was  the  largest  in  the  past  several 
years.  In  response  to  the  continuing  need  for  master’s 
degree-prepared  nurses  in  western  North  Carolina,  the  off- 
campus  MSN  program  accepted  a  second  cohort  of  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  UNC  Asheville  Graduate  Center. 

The  J.  Murrey  Atkins  Library  celebrated  the  receipt 
of  its  500,000th  volume.  Media  services  made  significant 


progress  toward  equipping  every  classroom  with  an  over¬ 
head  projector  and  wired  22  classrooms  for  the  use  of  video 
equipment  and  projection. 

The  Administrative  Council  on  Undergraduate  Pro¬ 
grams  was  formed  to  assist  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Programs  and  to  recommend  campus-wide  improvements 
in  academic  advising,  registration,  and  records. 

The  Office  of  International  Programs  saw  a  27-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  international-student  enrollment,  with  the 
greatest  increase  at  the  graduate  level.  The  Charlotte  Japan 
Center  was  created  to  develop  a  Japan-related  curriculum, 
sponsor  workshops  and  seminars  for  the  community,  and 
provide  business  people  with  a  forum  for  interaction. 

Extended  Academic  Programs  brought  together  the 
Urban  Institute;  Continuing  Education  and  Extension, 
including  a  new  Office  of  Summer  Programming;  the 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Center;  and  program¬ 
ming  for  distance-learning,  including  the  statewide  CON¬ 
CERT  network.  Continuing  Education  and  Extension 
co-sponsored  with  the  Urban  Institute  a  regional  policy 
conference,  “Schooling  for  the  21st  Century,”  that  brought 
270  decision  shapers  to  the  campus. 

Student  Affairs 

The  Student  Affairs  Division  focused  on  applying  two 
major  recommendations  from  the  previous  year’s  audit  of 
the  campus  environment. 

The  first  was  to  improve  the  freshman-year  experi¬ 
ence.  A  major  change  included  the  planning  of  a  freshman 
residence  hall  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Under¬ 
graduate  Programs.  A  second  change  was  the  improvement 
of  the  social  environment.  An  outdoor  concert  and  sports- 
club  program  was  developed  and  weekend  programs  were 
increased.  Another  special  focus  was  the  improvement  of 
the  racial  climate  through  staff  support  of  activities  that 
encourage  attendance  of  both  white  and  African-American 
students. 

A  new  student-activities  unit  in  the  University  Center 
will  house  all  staff  advisers  to  student-programming 
groups,  as  well  as  the  leadership  development  program. 

This  is  expected  to  result  in  better  coordination  and  im¬ 
proved  support  for  faculty  and  staff  who  advise  student 
groups,  as  well  as  better  support  for  Greek  life  and  the 
student-leadership  development  program. 

A  dramatic  23-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
financial-aid  recipients  was  managed  through  participation 
in  the  federal  Quality  Assurance  Program  and  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Exchange  Network.  A  goal  of  completing 
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award  notices  for  freshmen  by  May  1,  and  continuing  stu¬ 
dents  by  May  15,  was  met. 

To  deal  with  increased  demand  in  die  Counseling 
Center,  the  staff  experimented  with  different  intake  proce¬ 
dures  and  immediate  referral  to  career-development  groups 
for  students  with  career  concerns.  As  a  result,  more  than 
twice  as  many  career  groups  were  conducted  as  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  peer  mentoring  program  for  black  students 
(SAFE)  proved  successful  and  demonstrated  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  both  academic  and  social  support  for  academic 
success. 

Thanks  to  a  second  major  federal  grant,  the  Health 
Center  took  the  lead  in  developing  a  regional  consortium 
of  educators  to  address  the  problem  of  substance  abuse. 

Student  media  again  received  significant  national 
attention.  Sanskrit ,  the  literary-arts  magazine,  received 
both  the  Gold  Crown  Award  and  the  Pacemaker  Award, 
the  top  two  distinctions  presented  annually  by  collegiate 
journalism  associations.  ETC,  the  features  magazine,  also 
received  the  Pacemaker  Award,  the  first  time  two  publica¬ 
tions  from  the  same  institution  have  won  that  recognition. 
Students  continued  their  active  participation  in  community 
service  activities  and  were  recognized  by  the  Carolina  Gives 
program.  Student  groups  active  in  service  included  athletic 
teams,  Greek  organizations,  religious  groups  and  student 
government.  Students  attending  the  Model  United  Na¬ 
tions  competition  in  New  York  were  recognized  as  a  Distin¬ 
guished  Delegation. 

Business  Affairs 

In  a  lean  year  for  capital-improvements  activities,  UNCC 
was  fortunate  to  renovate  and  upfit  laboratories  in  the 
Smith  Engineering  Building,  using  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  and  matching  campus  funds  totaling 
$402,000.  Other  small  capital  projects  included  a 
$146,000  parking  lot  repaving,  using  parking  funds,  and 
lighting  for  the  intramural  field  and  running  track,  paid  for 
with  $1 19,000  from  intramural  funds. 

Other  projects  under  way  at  year’s  end  included  a 
$160,000  laboratory  exhaust  system  for  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences  Building,  re-roofing  of  the  Atkins  Annex  at 
$167,000,  partial  renovation  of  the  five-building  liberal  arts 
complex  at  $100,000,  and  removal  of  barriers  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  at  $175,000. 

Construction  plans  were  being  completed  for  the 
urgently  needed  $22.1 -million  proposed  classroom  and 
academic  support  facility,  which  will  include  a  160,000- 
square-foot  new  building  and  a  third-floor  addition  to  the 


Friday  Building.  Planning  continued  for  the  multipurpose 
Student  Activities  Center. 

The  division  developed  a  program/budget  system  to 
ensure  that  the  advantages  of  budget-flexibility  legislation 
are  fully  utilized  at  this  campus. 

Permanent  financing  of  the  new  1,200-space  parking 
deck  was  arranged  through  the  issuance  of  $6.4  million  in 
25-year  revenue  bonds. 

A  classification  study  of  more  than  325  office-support 
positions  was  completed.  As  a  result  of  the  study,  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  positions  were  recommended  for  reallocation  to 
higher  pay  grades. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

For  Development  and  University  Relations,  the  year  was 
one  of  transition,  with  William  J.  McCoy,  Urban  Institute 
director,  ably  serving  as  interim  vice  chancellor  while  a 
search  was  conducted  to  fill  the  position.  As  part  of  the 
restructuring  of  academic  affairs,  McCoy  was  appointed 
associate  vice  chancellor  for  extended  academic  programs, 
to  become  effective  when  the  vice  chancellor’s  position  is 
filled. 

The  Development  Office  was  busily  engaged  in  wrap¬ 
ping  up  the  successful  Silver  Anniversary  fund-raising 
campaign  and  in  consolidating  the  records  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  office.  The  final  total  pledged  in  the  campaign  as  of 
June  1992  is  $32.4  million  from  nearly  6,000  donors. 
Payment  reminders  are  being  sent  from  the  Development 
Office  quarterly. 

Significantly,  the  funds  raised  made  possible  the  first 
appointments  of  distinguished  professorships,  a  major 
objective  of  the  campaign.  When  all  pledges  are  completed, 
the  funds  created  will  establish  three  chairs  endowed  at  $1 
million,  12  distinguished  professorships  at  $500,000,  and 
four  professorships  at  $250,000.  Plaques  were  presented  to 
those  establishing  chairs  and  professorships,  and  their 
names,  as  well  as  those  of  other  major  donors,  were  in¬ 
scribed  on  a  “Wall  of  Honor”  in  the  Cone  Center. 

Annual-fund  solicitation,  which  was  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  Silver  Anniversary  Campaign,  was  re-established  in 
July  1991.  A  total  of  $  1 8 1 ,093  in  pledges  was  raised. 

Gifts  received  from  all  sources  during  the  year  totaled 
$4,572,936  and  included  $695,591  in  unrestricted  funds 
and  $3,877,345  in  restricted  funds. 

Long-time  university  supporter  William  M. 

Barnhardt  was  honored  for  his  many  contributions  with 
the  presentation  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Alumni  rolls  grew  to  more  than  37,000.  The  Office 
of  Alumni  Affairs  successfully  conducted  the  first  Alumni 
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Weekend  on  campus,  an  event  involving  alumni,  faculty 
members,  staff,  students,  parents,  and  visitors  in  a  program 
that  included  lectures,  tours,  athletic  events,  and  inductions 
into  the  Alumni  Hall  of  Fame.  Plans  were  developed  for 
an  Alumni  Room  in  the  Cone  Center. 

Public  Information  achieved  considerable  visibility 
for  the  campus,  including  coverage  of  the  Cameron  Center 
dedication  activities,  the  Atkins  Library’s  500,000th  vol¬ 
ume,  the  University  Forum  on  literacy,  several  major 
awards,  and  a  benefit  concert  for  the  music  department. 
The  campus  was  featured  on  national  television  on  “CBS 
This  Morning”  in  December. 

WFAE,  the  public-radio  station,  successfully  met  the 
challenge  of  losing  half  its  state  appropriations  during  the 
past  year.  To  deal  with  the  impending  total  loss  of  state 
funds,  plans  were  made  to  allow  the  station  to  become 
independent  of  UNCC,  but  to  continue  non-financial  ties. 

Athletics 

In  terms  of  overall  success,  the  year  may  be  one  of  the 
athletic  departments  best.  The  men’s  basketball  team 
celebrated  its  entry  into  the  Metro  Conference  by  winning 
the  tournament  and  advancing  to  the  NCAA  Tournament 
after  winning  two  early-season  titles.  The  women’s  basket¬ 
ball  team  had  its  third  straight  winning  season.  The  men’s 
soccer  team  won  16  games  straight,  ranking  fourth  in  the 
nation  at  one  point  and  concluding  the  season  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  NCAA  Tournament.  Senior  tennis  player 
Chris  Mark  was  named  to  Academic  All-America.  Other 
athletes  and  teams  recorded  successes  as  well. 


Conclusion 

The  door  has  been  opened  now  for  UNC  Charlotte  to 
move  toward  filling  the  urgent  higher-education  needs  of 
the  state’s  most  populous  region.  There  remain  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  improving  the  level  of  funding  for  support  staff 
and  acquiring  the  facilities  needed  to  accommodate  the 
enrollment  growth  of  the  past  decade.  Supporters — both 
alumni  and  business  leaders — continue  to  indicate  their 
willingness  to  share  responsibility  for  building  a  major 
university  to  serve  the  economic  development  needs  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  the  region. 

To  you,  President  Spangler,  members  of  the  General 
Administration,  and  members  of  the  UNC  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  we  express  gratitude  for  your  support.  We  thank 
the  governor  and  members  of  the  legislature  for  support  of 
UNC  Charlotte  and  the  other  campuses  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  during  difficult  financial  times.  We  also 
thank  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  and  a  host  of  friends 
and  supporters,  including  alumni,  parents,  and  patrons  for 
contributing  to  a  successful  1991-92  school  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


James  H.  Woodward 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro 

William  E.  Moran 

Chancellor 


The  year  1991-92  was  unique  in  the  life  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  Our  centennial  year 
started  in  October  and  will  continue  through  October  5, 
1992.  The  celebration  has  reminded  us  of  a  proud  past  that 
energizes  the  present.  We  feel  anew  our  obligation  to  pre¬ 
pare  UNCG  for  future  generations  who  will  study  here. 
From  centennial  convocation  through  centennial  com¬ 
mencement,  the  leadership  of  Professor  Robert  Eason  and 
his  Centennial  Planning  Board  has  made  the  past  year  one 
to  remember. 

The  academic  year  was  important  in  other  ways,  as 
well.  Total  awards  from  research  and  training  grants 
jumped  to  $12.4  million— an  increase  of  44.3  percent  over 
1990-91.  Grants  and  contract  revenues  increased  dramati¬ 
cally — from  $1.6  million  in  1987  to  more  than  seven  times 
that  amount  last  year.  Private  gifts  to  UNCG  also  rose 
substantially.  The  university  received  gifts  totaling 
$6,195,000,  as  compared  with  $3,374,000  during  the 
previous  year. 

There  is  progress  to  report  also  in  the  area  of  capital 
improvements.  During  the  year,  a  $7. 9-million  student 
recreation  facility  and  a  $3. 6-million  soccer  stadium  were 
completed.  In  December  we  broke  ground  for  a  $6.9- 
million  student  apartment  housing  project.  These  new 
apartments  will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  campus  living  for 
students.  They  also  will  help  define  an  attractive  new 
entrance  to  the  university  at  the  corner  of  Spring  Garden 
and  Aycock  streets. 

Two  other  developments  deserve  mention.  All-uni¬ 
versity  liberal-education  requirements  for  undergraduates, 
approved  earlier  by  the  Faculty  Council,  took  effect  in  the 
fall  of  1991.  Undergraduates  are  now  required  to  take  at 
least  45  semester  hours  of  approved  liberal-education 
courses.  The  course  work  comprises  the  minimal  core  of 
fundamental  knowledge  and  intellectual  skills  that  all 
UNCG  graduates  should  possess.  Last  year  also  marked 
the  first  year  of  Division  I- level  competition  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  This  accomplishes 
the  goal  set  several  years  ago  as  a  part  of  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  campus  life  for  our  students  and  to  make  the  campus 
even  stronger  in  competing  for  gifted  students.  Evidence 
that  a  Division  I  athletic  program  makes  a  difference  is 
clear  enough. 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  made  important 
decisions  affecting  Program  and  Mission:  1991-2001.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  recommendations  of  a  national  panel  and  UNC 
President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  the  board  approved  the  re¬ 
classification  of  UNCG  from  a  Doctoral  Granting  II  insti¬ 
tution  to  a  Doctoral  Granting  I  institution.  While  the 
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board  deferred  consideration  of  our  requests  to  plan  doc¬ 
toral  programs  in  management,  mathematics,  and  history, 
it  recommended  that  Ed.D.  programs  in  music  education, 
curriculum  and  instruction,  and  research  and  evaluation  be 
redesignated  as  Ph.D.  programs.  Authorization  also  was 
granted  to  plan  masters’  degree  programs  in  nursing  and 
business  administration,  recreation  and  leisure  studies, 
applied  geography,  Latin  (secondary  education),  and  com¬ 
puter  science. 

The  university’s  centennial  commencement  was  a 
special  event  with  Otis  A.  Singletary,  president  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  and  a  former  chancellor  at 
UNCG,  as  featured  speaker.  A  new  anthem,  “I  Hail  This 
Land,”  composed  by  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Robert  E. 

Ward,  was  premiered  on  this  occasion.  UNCG  awarded 
2,298  degrees,  including  70  doctorates  and  600  overall  at 
the  graduate  level. 

The  Faculty  Senate,  created  by  the  Faculty  Council  in 
1 99 1  through  the  approval  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
Faculty,  held  its  first  year  of  meetings  under  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Clifton  Bob  Clark.  Professor  Joseph  E.  John¬ 
son  was  elected  to  lead  the  senate  in  1992-93. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

UNCG  continued  to  be  served  by  an  able  and  energetic 
Board  ofTrustees,  under  the  leadership  of  Ann  H.  Gaither 
as  chairman.  Other  officers  were  Frederick  B.  Starr,  vice 
chairman;  and  Adelaide  F.  Holderness,  secretary.  Our 
board  also  included  F.  James  Becher,  Jr.;  Katy  G.  Bell;  Sally 
S.  Cone;  William  A.  Garrett,  Jr.;  John  C.  Hamil;  Hubert  B. 
Humphrey;  Emily  H.  Preyer;  Sina  M.  Reid;  and  Norma  B. 
Turnage.  Terald  L.  Melton,  president  of  Student  Govern¬ 
ment,  served  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board. 

Following  two  straight  years  of  damaging  losses  in 
state  funding,  news  from  the  General  Assembly  was  mixed 
in  1991-92.  Prior  to  the  start  of  the  new  academic  year, 
legislative  action  reduced  our  continuation  budget  by 
$3,214,000.  This  reduction  was  related  to  a  change  in  our 
student-to-teacher  ratio  from  14.5  to  1  to  14.8  to  1.  The 
effect  of  this  cut  was  mitigated  somewhat  by  enrollment- 
increase  funds  totaling  $3,122,000.  The  latter  appropria¬ 
tion  enabled  us  to  regain  some  lost  faculty  and  staff 
positions.  We  also  received  $150,000  for  the  Piedmont 
Triad  Horizons  Educational  Consortium,  funded  through 
our  School  of  Education,  and  an  increase  of  $253,000  in 
financial  aid.  The  state  released  the  $3,296,000  earlier 
allocated  to  renovate  Stone  Building,  which  houses  our 
School  of  Human  Environmental  Sciences.  An  additional 
$175,000  was  allocated  for  architectural-barrier  removal. 


Appropriations,  tuition,  and  other  revenue  totaled 
$75,332,000  for  the  year,  down  from  $77,330,000  in 

1990- 91.  Total  university  revenue  from  all  sources  was 
approximately  $1 10,000,000,  as  compared  to 
$107,000,000  in  1990-91. 

In  an  encouraging  development,  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors  granted  UNCG  and  nine  other  campuses  the 
authority  to  operate  with  greater  budget  flexibility  as  “spe¬ 
cial  responsibility  constituent  institutions.”  This  step, 
made  possible  under  a  three-year  pilot  program  by  the 
General  Assembly,  is  most  welcome  and  holds  good  prom¬ 
ise  of  better  use  of  budgeted  dollars. 

In  the  past  two  years,  UNCG  has  undertaken  some 
challenging  new  initiatives  in  response  to  minority  con¬ 
cerns.  We  are  working  to  make  progress  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  black  faculty  and  students,  to  improve  the  minor¬ 
ity  curriculum,  and  to  educate  the  campus  community 
about  diversity  and  interracial  understanding.  Much  has 
been  accomplished,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

In  March,  I  appointed  a  Mission  Review  Committee 
to  examine  the  UNCG  mission  statement  approved  by  our 
Board  ofTrustees  in  1983.  It  is  fitting  after  nearly  ten  years 
to  revisit  the  language  adopted  earlier.  Following  the 
committee’s  work  and  further  consultation  with  the  Faculty 
Senate  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Planning  and  Evalua¬ 
tion,  I  may  bring  a  recommendation  on  this  matter  to  our 
Board  ofTrustees. 

UNCG  made  several  key  administrative  appoint¬ 
ments  during  1 99 1  -92.  Following  a  national  search,  James 
Clotfelter  was  appointed  vice  chancellor  for  administration 
and  planning,  after  serving  in  that  post  in  an  acting  capac¬ 
ity.  Dr.  Clotfelter  is  a  former  head  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  where  he  is  a  professor.  Other  appoint¬ 
ments  included  Brad  Bartel,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  associate  provost  for  research;  Alan  Boyette,  assistant 
provost  for  academic  administration;  Lucien  “Skip” 

Capone  III,  university  counsel;  Robert  Christina,  dean, 
School  of  Health  and  Human  Performance;  Lynne 
Goodykoontz,  dean,  School  of  Nursing;  Charles  Lyons, 
director  of  international  programs;  and  Edward  Powers, 
acting  dean,  School  of  Human  Environmental  Sciences. 

Academic  Affairs 

A  new  thrust  in  international  studies  was  evident  during 

1991- 92.  The  Office  of  International  Programs  (OIP)  was 
established  and  Charles  H.  Lyons  was  appointed  as  its  first 
director.  The  purposes  of  the  OIP  include  promoting  the 
teaching  of  international  studies  and  foreign  languages, 
developing  international  projects,  assisting  those  seeking 
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funding  tor  overseas  programs,  and  supporting  campus 
units  and  individuals  seeking  to  conduct  international 
activities. 

Several  initiatives  in  international  studies  were  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  School  of  Human  Environmental  Sciences, 
including  the  Master’s  Internationalist  Program  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  This  agreement  allows  students  to  receive  a 
master’s  degree  after  a  year  of  intense,  on-campus  study  and 
two  years  of  volunteer  work  with  the  Peace  Corps.  UNCG 
is  one  of  only  18  universities  nationwide  and  the  only  one 
in  North  Carolina  to  sponsor  this  program.  Agreements 
were  signed  both  with  Egerton  University  in  Kenya  and 
with  Jordan  Hill/Strathclyde  University  in  Scotland  permit¬ 
ting  faculty  and  student  exchanges,  faculty  development, 
and  faculty  research  opportunities.  An  International  Schol¬ 
ars  Program  also  was  begun  in  the  School.  In  addition,  the 
new  program  in  international  business  studies,  developed 
joindy  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Bryan 
School  of  Business  and  Economics,  had  a  successful  first 
year  with  about  25  majors. 

A  new  track  in  the  master  of  education  degree  in 
interdisciplinary  studies  in  preschool  education  and  devel¬ 
opment  was  offered  jointly  during  the  fall  semester  by  the 
Department  of  Pedagogical  Studies  and  Supervision  and 
the  Department  of  Human  Development  and  Family 
Studies.  A  new  clinical  concentration  in  the  graduate 
program  in  critical-care  nursing  was  started  in  the  School 
ofNursing. 

The  Adult,  Continuing,  and  Evening  Student  Pro¬ 
gram  was  developed  early  in  the  second  semester.  This 
effort  is  aimed  at  providing  more  educational  opportunities 
for  non-traditional  students  through  evening  classes.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  program  can  earn  undergraduate  degrees  in 
four  majors  during  evening  hours. 

The  university  experienced  a  slight  decline  in 
headcount  enrollment,  from  11,892  in  1990-91  to  11,648 
in  1991-92.  Graduate  enrollment  rose  by  24  students  to 
2,727. 

Preparations  for  the  self-study  required  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for  re-accreditation 
continued  during  the  year.  Departments  and  offices  sub¬ 
mitted  their  reports  to  the  Self-Study  Steering  Committee, 
and  self-study  working  committees  completed  their  initial 
drafts  of  the  self-study  report.  An  extensive  review  period 
will  begin  in  August  1992. 

There  were  other  accreditation  activities  also.  Follow¬ 
ing  extensive  reviews  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Ac¬ 
creditation  ofTeacher  Education  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  our  teacher-education  programs  were 
re-accredited.  The  annual  report  document  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educa¬ 


tional  Programs  was  accepted  for  re-accreditation.  In  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  education  of  the  deaf 
program  was  re-accredited  following  a  site  visit  in  May  of 
1991.  T  he  clinical  Ph.D.  program  in  psychology  was  re¬ 
accredited  for  the  maximum  period.  In  the  School  of 
Health  and  Human  Performance,  the  Department  of  Lei¬ 
sure  Studies  was  re-accredited  by  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association/American  Association  for  Leisure  and 
Recreation’s  Council  on  Accreditation. 

After  being  surveyed  by  the  N.C.  Board  ofNursing, 
the  School  of  Nursing  received  continued  approval  for  five 
years.  The  Council  on  Accreditation  of  Nurse  Anesthesia 
Educational  Programs  reviewed  our  Raleigh  School  of 
Nursing  Anesthesia  program  and  the  one  at  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Baptist  Hospital,  and  both  programs  were  accredited. 
After  due  consideration,  faculty  in  the  School  of  Human 
Environmental  Sciences  voted  to  withdraw  voluntarily 
from  the  national  home  economics  accreditation  process 
when  the  school’s  accredited  period  ends  in  October  1993. 
Substantive  changes  have  occurred  within  the  school  as  well 
as  within  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  itself 
to  make  AHEA  the  inappropriate  accrediting  body.  De¬ 
partments  within  the  school  will  pursue  individual 
program  accreditation  from  their  respective  national  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies. 

There  were  programs  and  achievements  of  special 
significance  throughout  the  year.  For  example,  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  assumed  publication  of  the  International  Poetry 
Review,  founded  in  3975  by  Evalyn  Gill  of  Greensboro. 

The  Honors  Program  founded  Inquiry,  a  non-fiction  un¬ 
dergraduate  journal.  The  School  of  Education  imple¬ 
mented  a  new  Professional  Development  Schools  Program, 
designed  to  provide  student  teachers  with  a  greater  dose  of 
actual  classroom  experience  and  teaching  time.  The  new 
program  features  inquiry  teams,  to  which  all  students  in 
middle-  and  elementary-grades  education  are  assigned,  and 
more  stringent  admission  criteria  to  enter  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  School  ofNursing,  passage  rate  for  students 
taking  the  National  Council  Licensure  Examination  in  July 
1991  was  95  percent.  Passage  rate  on  the  national  certifica¬ 
tion  exam  for  students  in  the  Nurse  Anesthesia  Program 
was  90  percent. 

As  a  result  of  our  international  studies  agreement 
with  Jordan  Hill/Strathclyde  University  in  Scotland,  eight 
of  our  students  and  Professor  Tom  Scullion  were  scheduled 
to  spend  five  weeks  there  this  summer  interacting  with 
faculty  at  Jordan  Hill  College  and  working  with  social- 
work  professionals  there.  In  the  Joseph  M.  Bryan  School 
of  Business  and  Economics,  L.  William  Seidman,  immedi¬ 
ate  past  chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp., 
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delivered  the  Kathleen  Price  Bryan  Lecture  this  year,  which 
drew  a  large  turnout  from  the  business  community.  The 
School  of  Health  and  Human  Performance’s  Dance  Tour¬ 
ing  Company,  consisting  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  performed  at  numerous  public  schools  in  the 
state.  In  a  related  activity,  the  Department  of  Dance  spon¬ 
sored  14  separate  performance  events  in  the  Dance  Theater 
during  the  year.  In  another  area  of  the  arts,  the  School  of 
Music  held  over  200  public  concerts  and  recitals.  Espe¬ 
cially  memorable  was  the  January  “Tribute  to  John  Philip 
Sousa”  concert  performed  by  the  University  Wind  En¬ 
semble  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Our  faculty  numbered  715  in  1991-92,  with  575 
holding  full-time  appointments.  Of  our  full-time  faculty, 

75  percent  held  doctorates  or  first-professional  degrees. 
Full-time  faculty  included  1 47  professors,  169  associate 
professors,  136  assistant  professors,  13  instructors,  and  1 10 
others.  Women  made  up  41.9  percent  of  the  full-time 
faculty.  African-American  faculty  totaled  17. 

I  also  wish  to  take  note  of  four  faculty  awards  of 
special  importance.  Susan  Shelmerdine  of  the  Department 
of  Classical  Studies  and  Hope  Baker  of  the  Department  of 
Information  Systems  and  Operations  Management  re¬ 
ceived  our  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence  Awards.  Our 
Research  Excellence  Awards  went  to  Anthony  DeCasper  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  and  to  Maija  Selby  of  tbe 
School  of  Nursing. 

Student  Affairs 

Among  the  wide  variety  of  services  provided  by  our  Stu¬ 
dent  Affairs  Division,  several  continuing  initiatives  deserve 
special  comment.  Leadership-development  programs  for 
the  general  student  body  were  especially  well  received. 
Thirty-four  workshops  on  subjects  ranging  from  “Becom¬ 
ing  a  Leader”  to  “Goal  Setting”  drew  over  500  student 
participants.  Efforts  to  establish  a  leadership  program  for 
women  also  made  progress  through  meetings  of  the 
Womens  Leadership  Coalition.  Seventy-six  women  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  and  staff  participated  in  12  dinner  meetings. 
In  addition,  a  Black  Student  Leadership  Conference  was 
held  in  February. 

The  University  Concert  and  Lecture  Series  planned 
and  carried  out  an  excellent  season  of  events.  Featuring  a 
concert  by  world-renowned  violinist  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
other  top  attractions,  the  series  was  a  complete  sellout. 

A  total  of  2,405  students  and  alumni  registered  for 
services  through  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Cen¬ 


ter.  The  center  coordinated  special  career  programs  that 
drew  1,117  participants. 

A  campus-based  community  volunteer  service  for 
students  was  developed  and  became  known  as  the  S.T.A.R. 
(Students  Taking  Active  Responsibility)  Office.  Over  500 
students  and  student  organizations  registered  with  this 
office,  and  over  100  students  and  51  community  agencies 
participated  in  an  agency  fair. 

A  festive  homecoming  weekend  was  held  in  October 
to  coincide  with  the  opening  of  our  centennial  celebration. 
The  weekend  featured  soccer  games,  a  parade,  and  a  perfor¬ 
mance  by  the  Glasnost  Ballet  and  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony.  Susan  Burton  of  Raleigh  was  crowned  Home¬ 
coming  Queen. 

Business  Affairs 

During  the  year,  we  began  updating  our  master  plan  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  university.  The  original  plan, 
completed  in  1984,  has  been  beneficial  in  shaping  policy 
and  practice  in  land  use,  renovation,  and  construction. 
Since  the  document  provides  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
campus  development,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  updated  in  a 
timely  manner.  Working  with  UNCG  on  this  project  are 
the  firms  of  Moser  Mayer  Phoenix  Associates  and  Sasaki 
Associates.  In  the  year  ahead,  we  expect  to  complete  the 
master  plan  and  a  ten-year  capital  plan. 

Earlier  in  this  report,  I  noted  completion  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  soccer  stadium  and  the  student  recreation 
center,  as  well  as  the  start  of  construction  on  the  student 
apartments  housing  project.  In  late  spring,  construction 
began  on  a  major  $3. 9-million  renovation  of  Stone  Build¬ 
ing,  which  houses  our  School  of  Human  Environmental 
Sciences.  When  completed  during  the  summer  of  1993, 
the  school  will  have  a  modern  building  with  up-to-date 
laboratories.  Design  work  is  nearly  complete  for  a  $7.5- 
million  multi-level  parking  deck.  Construction  bids  on 
this  project  are  scheduled  to  be  taken  in  late  August. 

In  the  Office  of  Human  Resources,  a  series  of  admin¬ 
istrative  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  employee- 
benefits  program.  The  new  Human  Resource  Payroll/ 
Position  Control  System  was  implemented  in  January.  The 
office  coordinated,  conducted,  and/or  facilitated  60  differ¬ 
ent  workshops  attended  by  1,531  faculty  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  the  area  of  financial  affairs,  the  market  value  of 
endowment  within  the  university  and  its  affiliated  founda¬ 
tions  had  grown  to  $32,0 1 1 ,000  as  of  June  30,  1 992,  an 
increase  of  $6,679,000  over  the  past  12  months. 
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Development  and  Public  Service 

Private  gifts  to  UNCG  exceeded  $6  million  for  the  first 
rime  in  our  history,  except  during  the  Prospectus  III  Cam¬ 
paign.  Overall,  we  received  $6,195,000  during  the  year,  an 
S3. 6-percent  increase  over  last  year.  The  1991-92  total 
included  $3,153,000  in  15  bequests,  including  one  of 
$1,100,000  from  the  estate  of  Phyllis  Kohler,  a  1930 
graduate.  Other  sources  of  support  included:  alumni, 
$S43,000;  foundations,  $716,000;  corporations,  $643,000; 
friends,  $489,000;  faculty  and  staff,  $101,000;  and  parents, 
S40,000.  Alumni  donors  totaled  9,473,  up  from  8,703  in 
1990-91. 

Gifts  totaling  $345,000  were  made  to  the  Spartan 
Club  in  support  of  our  intercollegiate  athletic  program. 

The  year-long  centennial  celebration  provided  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  build  understanding  and  support  of 
UNCG.  Toward  this  end,  the  Alumni  Office  held  24 
centennial  receptions  throughout  North  Carolina  and  from 
New  York  to  Orlando.  Each  reception  featured  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Singers,  a  talented  group  of  students  whose  perfor¬ 
mances  drew  high  praise  from  audiences.  As  part  of  the 
celebration,  ten  men  and  women  were  chosen  to  receive 
special  Centennial  Awards.  Criteria  for  the  awards  included 
success  in  professional  and/or  civic  endeavors  and  service  to 
the  university.  Recipients  were  Joseph  McKinley  Bryan, 
Louise  Dannenbaum  Falk,  Charles  A.  Hayes,  Adelaide 
Fortune  Holderness,  E.  S.  Melvin,  Emily  Harris  Preyer, 
and  H.  Michael  Weaver,  all  of  Greensboro;  G.  Dee  Smith 
of  Winston-Salem;  and  Gladys  Strawn  Bullard  and  JoAnne 
Smart  Drane  of  Raleigh.  External  communications  in¬ 
cluded  informative  centennial  sections  in  the  Greensboro 
News  &  Record  and  in  Triad  Style ,  plus  special  televised 
public-service  announcements  in  which  distinguished 
persons  praised  UNCG  for  its  years  of  service. 

The  University  Publications  Office  won  two  commu¬ 
nications  awards  during  the  year  in  district  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Sup¬ 
port  of  Education. 


Efforts  were  made  to  support  the  Alumni  Association 
as  officers  worked  to  carry  out  different  portions  of  the 
agreement  reached  earlier  between  that  organization  and 
the  university.  The  association  has  established  transitional 
committees  in  the  areas  of  funding,  communications, 
programming,  and  bylaws.  Each  of  the  committees  has 
been  working  diligently. 

UNCG  contracted  with  a  national  corporation  that 
will  serve  as  licensing  agent  in  working  with  manufacturers 
to  develop  and  market  products  using  UNCG’s  wordmark 
and  other  official  graphic  symbols. 

Athletics 

UNCG  competed  at  NCAA  Division  I  for  the  first  time  in 
1991-92.  Results  included  a  top-20  ranking  for  our 
women’s  soccer  team,  and  winning  records  for  seven  of  our 
teams;  men’s  and  women’s  soccer,  women’s  volleyball, 
women’s  basketball,  women’s  softball,  men’s  golf,  and  men’s 
tennis.  Opening  of  a  new  soccer  stadium  was  a  special 
highlight,  as  over  25,000  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  friends 
attended  home  contests.  In  May,  the  university  was  for¬ 
mally  accepted  into  the  Big  South  Conference,  a  very  posi¬ 
tive  development  for  the  program. 

Conclusion 

With  all  of  its  budget  difficulties,  the  year  was  one  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  accomplishments.  With  the  continued  support  of 
the  people  of  North  Carolina,  the  UNC  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  President  Spangler,  and  our  Board  ofTrustees,  we 
expect  another  such  year  in  1992-93. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


William  E.  Moran 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington 

James  R.  Leutze 

Chancellor 


The  primary  mission  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington  is  undergraduate  education.  Research  in  all 
disciplines,  but  especially  in  the  marine  sciences,  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  institution,  particularly  since  it  improves  teach¬ 
ing.  Service,  as  discussed  in  greater  detail  below,  is  also  of 
great  importance.  However,  I  believe  that  the  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  teaching,  in  combination  with  other  factors  that  are 
largely  within  our  control,  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  con¬ 
siderable  respect  for  the  higher-education  establishment. 

Within  the  past  year  at  UNCW,  we  have  taken  steps 
to  more  appropriately  recognize,  reward,  and  foster  excel¬ 
lence  in  teaching.  In  part  from  funds  generously  given  by 
President  Spangler,  we  have  established  the  Center  for 
Teaching  Excellence.  We  recently  announced  the  creation 
of  four  distinguished  undergraduate  teaching  professor¬ 
ships,  each  with  an  annual  stipend  of  $5,000  for  three 
years.  At  our  fall  convocation,  we  will  honor  all  previous 
distinguished  teaching  award  winners  at  UNCW  and 
present  each  with  a  medallion  suitable  for  wearing  with 
academic  regalia.  Through  these  and  other  actions,  we 
have  and  will  continue  to  give  substance  to  a  commitment 
to  undergraduate  teaching  excellence. 

I  also  am  committed  to  quality  in  other  contexts.  We 
must  forget  complacency  and  adopt  better  management 
techniques.  The  halcyon  days  of  “easy  money”  are  over. 
Serving  on  North  Carolina’s  Government  Performance 
Audit  Committee  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  alter¬ 
native  to  doing  more  with  the  same  or  even  with  less.  One 
promising  way  to  address  this  is  through  total  quality  man¬ 
agement  (TQM),  once  it  is  properly  modified  for  academic 
use.  Our  commitment  to  TQM  began  in  1991-92,  yet  it 
will  become  more  apparent  in  the  years  to  follow.  Also  in 
1991-92, 1  instituted  a  Chancellor’s  Suggestion  Box  that 
has  been  used  extensively  by  students,  faculty,  staff,  and 
visitors.  Their  comments,  complaints,  and  constructive 
suggestions  have  been  very  useful  to  me  and  to  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Elected  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  1991-92  were 
Robert  F.  Warwick,  chair;  Eunice  T.  MacRae,  vice  chair; 
and  Garland  B.  Garrett,  Jr.,  secretary.  Other  members 
serving  throughout  the  year  were  John  G.  Ashby;  George 
B.  Autry;  Edward  G.  Lilly,  Jr.;  Tom  B.  Rabon,  Jr.;  George 
Rountree  III;  C.  Heide  Trask;  Eugene  E.  Wright,  Jr.;  and 
Connie  S.  Yow.  Julia  T.  Morton  was  appointed  in  March, 
subsequent  to  the  resignation  of  Nancy  R.  Stallings. 
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Joseph  P.  Mitchell  III,  newly  elected  president  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  Association,  replaced  Curtis  L.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

I  have  asked  for  and  received  an  active  board.  In 
addition  to  regular  meetings,  our  trustees  helped  UNCW 
host  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors’  Conference  on  Trustee¬ 
ship  in  October,  participated  in  a  planning  retreat  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  met  jointly  on  two  occasions  with  local  boards  of 
public  schools  and  the  community  college,  and  attended 
numerous  university-related  events  throughout  the  year. 
Recendy,  they  evaluated  my  first  two  years  as  chancellor 
and  were  very  positive  in  their  comments. 

Within  the  Chancellor’s  Office,  Mark  W.  Lanier  was 
appointed  as  special  assistant  and  Lynne  K.  Goodspeed  as 
administrative  assistant.  An  enrollment-management 
function,  encompassing  admissions,  financial  aid,  advising, 
and  other  areas,  was  established  and  headed  by  David  K. 
Miller.  Strategic  planning  was  ably  directed  by  Robert  E. 
Fry,  who  also  maintained  his  responsibility  for  institutional 
research.  The  Office  of  Internal  Audit  provided  valuable 
sendee  above  and  beyond  what  is  typical  through  a  variety 
of  management  audits  and  reviews. 

The  Faculty  Senate,  with  leadership  provided  by 
Kenneth  R.  Gurganus,  tackled  many  important  issues 
directly  and  through  its  committees.  I  attended  their  meet¬ 
ings  whenever  possible  and  am  appreciative  of  their  sup¬ 
port  and  contributions. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  past  academic  year  was  one  of  challenge,  change,  and 
accomplishment.  UNCW’s  first  provost  and  vice  chancel¬ 
lor  for  academic  affairs,  Charles  L.  Cahill,  announced  his 
plans  to  return  to  full-time  teaching  as  of  July  1,  1992.  A 
nationwide  search  for  his  replacement  culminated  with  the 
appointment  of  Marvin  K.  Moss,  associate  director  of  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  and  associate  vice 
chancellor  at  the  University  of  California-San  Diego. 

Other  significant  personnel  changes  also  occurred  in 
the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs.  Roy  Flarkin,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  for  14  years,  returned  to  full-time 
teaching  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  Robert 
Tyndall,  who  serves  as  interim  dean  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  initiated  numerous  programs  of  benefit  to  the 
region,  state,  and  nation  (e.g.,  through  a  recently  an¬ 
nounced  multi-million  dollar  grant  from  the  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Schools  Development  Corporation,  the  UNCW 
School  of  Education  will  help  restructure  the  public  schools 
of  Gaston  County).  Norman  Kaylor,  dean  of  the  Cameron 
School  of  Business  Administration,  announced  his  decision 


to  return  to  teaching  as  of  July  1,  1992.  John  Anderson 
was  appointed  interim  dean,  with  a  national  search  to  be 
conducted  during  1992-93.  Dorothy  Marshall  retired  as 
registrar  after  43  years  of  service  to  UNCW,  and  Ronald 
Whittaker,  registrar  at  the  University  of  Baltimore,  was 
named  as  her  successor.  Denis  G.  Carter  joined  the 
provost’s  office  in  January  as  associate  vice  chancellor  for 
academic  affairs  and  was  asked  to  serve  as  interim  vice 
chancellor  from  July  1  until  Dr.  Moss  assumed  his  new 
position. 

Fall  1991  student  enrollment  increased  significantly. 
Total  enrollment  was  8,090  students  (7,707  undergradu¬ 
ates;  383  graduate  students),  a  15.9-percent  increase  over 
fall  1990.  First-time  freshman  enrollment  increased  by 
39.4  percent,  as  compared  to  the  previous  fall.  There  were 
equally  impressive  increases  in  applications  for  admission, 
those  who  selected  UNCW  as  their  university  of  first  pref¬ 
erence,  and  the  percentage  of  applicants  who  enrolled  upon 
admission  to  the  university.  For  fall  1991,  8,298  individu¬ 
als  applied  for  undergraduate  admission.  Of  these,  5,930 
applied  for  admission  as  freshmen,  of  which  4,002  were 
accepted  and  1,561  enrolled. 

The  university  held  its  first  fall  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  in  December  with  former  Gov.  James  E.  Holshouser, 
Jr.,  as  the  speaker.  A  total  of  585  undergraduate  degrees 
and  41  graduate  degrees  were  awarded.  The  university’s 
44th  spring  commencement  took  place  in  May  with  Gra¬ 
ham  Allison  as  the  speaker  and  with  717  undergraduate 
and  36  graduate  degrees  conferred. 

The  Office  of  International  Programs  had  its  first  full 
year  of  operations.  During  the  year,  there  were  61  foreign 
students  at  UNCW  and  22  UNCW  students  studying 
abroad,  as  well  as  faculty  and  staff  exchanges. 

UNCW  established  a  new  record  in  procuring  re¬ 
search  funding.  Faculty  and  staff  submitted  85  proposals 
for  grants  totaling  $7,595,445.  Of  these,  64  were  funded, 
generating  $5,8 13,723,  a  5-percent  increase  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs 
faces  many  exciting  opportunities.  New  degree  programs 
in  psychology,  accountancy,  economics,  and  education  are 
at  various  stages  of  planning  or  implementation.  Proposals 
for  new  or  revised  programs  are  being  developed  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Cameron  School  of  Business 
Administration,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Nursing, 
and  the  Graduate  School.  Furthermore,  work  is  continu¬ 
ing  on  initiatives  in  faculty  development,  teaching  excel¬ 
lence,  total  quality  management,  orientation  for  new 
faculty,  seminars  for  department  chairs,  programs  promot¬ 
ing  the  fine  arts  and  culture,  and  marine-science  education, 
research,  and  service. 
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Student  Affairs 

In  1991-92,  student  affairs  staff  taught  13  academic 
courses  involving  360  students,  delivered  284  conference 
presentations,  and  contributed  to  18  professional  publica¬ 
tions.  Richard  Mullendore,  associate  vice  chancellor  for 
student  affairs,  led  a  number  of  national  associations  in  the 
development  of  interpretive  comments  to  update  the  1967 
“Joint  Statement  on  Rights  and  Freedoms  of  Students.” 
One  result  of  this  project  is  a  Jossey-Bass  publication  titled 
Student  Rights,  Freedoms  and  Responsibilities,  edited  by 
William  Bryan,  vice  chancellor  for  student  affairs,  and  Dr. 
Mullendore. 

In  August  1991,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  Office  of  Recreation  and 
Intramural  Programs.  Through  the  cooperation  of  this 
office,  the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  and  Athletics,  Hanover  Gym  was  renovated  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  students.  ALTERNATIVES!,  the 
substance-abuse  education  and  prevention  program  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  expanded  the 
number  and  variety  of  sponsored  activities.  The  quality  of 
the  alcohol  and  other  drug  programs  was  improved  as 
Residence  Life,  the  Student  Development  Center,  and 
ALTERNATIVES!  cooperated  in  the  identification,  referral 
and  treatment  of  drug  and  alcohol  discipline-related  cases. 
The  dean’s  office  also  developed  and  distributed  materials 
on  sexual  assault  and  prevention  strategies. 

The  mission  statement  of  the  Office  of  Minority 
Affairs  was  revised  to  reflect  inclusion  of  all  ethnic  minority 
groups  (e.g.,  the  addition  of  Native  American,  Hispanic,  or 
Asian)  represented  in  the  university  family.  The  office 
sponsored  or  participated  in  human-relations  and  leader¬ 
ship  seminars,  the  minority  mentor  program,  the  tutorial 
assistance  program,  the  annual  awards  program  for  minor¬ 
ity  students,  the  UNCW  Gospel  Choir,  and  the  academic 
monitoring  of  minority  student  progress. 

The  University  Union  experienced  another  very 
productive  year.  The  Union  Arts  in  Action  program  pro¬ 
vided  special  arts  exhibits  and  brought  artists  to  campus  in 
collaboration  with  community  agencies.  The  Leadership 
Center  placed  294  student  volunteers,  increased  student 
participation  in  the  Emerge  I  student-leadership  program 
for  the  fourth  straight  year,  involved  Emerge  II  students  in 
a  project  to  raise  student  awareness  of  academic  dishonesty, 
and  raised  $65,729  through  grant  writing  and  other  fund¬ 
raising  efforts.  In  part  from  grant  funds,  the  UNCW 
Leadership  Challenge  Course  was  built  on  campus.  This 
asset,  designed  to  foster  team-centered  problem  solving,  has 
been  used  extensively  by  university  and  external  groups. 

The  Student  Health  and  Wellness  Center  moved  to  a 


new  facility  in  Westside  Hall.  Improvements  in  space, 
equipment,  and  privacy  enabled  the  center  to  provide 
higher  quality  and  more  expedient  care. 

In  response  to  the  prolonged  job  downturn,  the 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  instituted  four 
seminars  for  seniors  regarding  self-evaluation,  resume  writ¬ 
ing,  interviewing,  role  playing,  and  job-search  planning  in 
a  recessionary  economy.  A  computerized  job  bank  now 
links  the  center  with  the  Employment  Security  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Business  Affairs 

During  1991-92,  the  Division  of  Business  Affairs  func¬ 
tioned  well  and  modified  operations  according  to  needs 
generated  by  the  fiscal  climate  and  academic  requisites  of 
the  university.  Financial  services,  having  experienced  two 
consecutive  years  of  budget  cuts,  successfully  guided  the 
university  in  what  proved  to  be  a  lean,  but  more  stable  year. 
UNCW  was  named  a  special  responsibility  constituent 
institution  by  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  in  November. 

Business  services,  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Scott,  the  new  assistant  vice  chancellor  for  business  affairs, 
was  reorganized  for  greater  efficiency.  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  an  addition  to  the  business-services  area,  oversaw  the 
installation  of  new  telephone  equipment  and  an  under¬ 
ground  cabling  plant,  which  included  fiber  optics.  A  debit- 
card  system  was  developed  for  implementation  in  fall 
1992. 

The  physical-plant  administrative  section  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  development  of  the  infrastructure  for  marine- 
science  facilities  located  at  Myrtle  Grove.  The  grounds 
section  was  involved  in  modifying  and  maintaining  campus 
landscaping.  The  annual  state  health  inspection  resulted  in 
the  highest  rating  for  the  housekeeping  section  in  UNCW 
history.  An  intensive  conservation  effort  generated  savings 
in  utility  costs  of  $100,000  per  year. 

The  workload  in  project  design  and  management 
increased  dramatically  to  cover  76  projects  valued  at  $1.6 
million.  The  use  of  Computer  Assisted  Design  and  Draft¬ 
ing  (CADD)  and  a  newly  installed  facilities  development 
and  estimating  program  (SARA)  contributes  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  department,  allowing  it  to  operate  with  a 
minimum  of  personnel  and  to  address  the  changing  priori¬ 
ties  and  needs  of  the  university. 

The  safety  department  continued  its  many-faceted 
operations  to  provide  safe  working  conditions  and  exten¬ 
sive  safety  instruction.  New  initiatives  included  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  procedures  for  radioisotope  inventory 
management,  guidelines  for  office  safety  (e.g.,  dealing  with 
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repetitive  motion),  and  responses  to  bloodborne-pathogen 
regulations.  After  receiving  the  Governors  Award  of  Merit 
(recognizing  SO-percent  to  90-percent  compliance)  for 
three  vears,  UNCW  was  a  recipient  of  the  1991  Governors 
Award  of  Honor  (for  compliance  above  90  percent). 

Human  resources  implemented  a  volunteer  program 
to  assist  the  campus  during  the  hiring  freeze,  witnessed  an 
lS-percent  increase  in  applications,  handled  over  2,000 
position  actions,  and  introduced  17  new  training  and 
development  offerings.  Affirmative-action  measures  re¬ 
sulted  in  1 1  minority  placements.  The  associate  director, 
Sam  Connally,  received  both  the  UNCW  Award  of  Excel¬ 
lence  and  the  Governors  Award  of  Excellence. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

For  the  fiscal  year  1991-92,  UNCW  received  3,475  gifts 
totaling  $745,054.  This  is  exclusive  of  governmental 
grants  and  contracts  and  contributions  to  entities  other 
than  the  university  (e.g.,  the  Student  Aid  Association). 

Among  top  priorities  last  year  was  the  search  for  a 
new  vice  chancellor  for  university  advancement,  which  led 
to  the  arrival  in  April  of  William  G.  Anlyan,  Jr.,  former 
associate  director  of  development  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art.  Prior  to  that  date,  interim  leadership  of 
the  division  was  provided  by  Tyrone  Rowell.  Besides  its 
regular  duties,  the  division  geared  up  for  UNCW’s  first 
capital  campaign,  “Charting  the  Currents  of  Change,” 
which  will  focus  on  projects  and  programs  that  will  en¬ 
hance  UNCW’s  academic  mission,  provide  for  campus 
improvements,  and  enrich  student  life.  In  anticipation  of 
the  campaign,  the  division  has  been  reorganized,  all  univer¬ 
sity  fund-raising  efforts  have  been  coordinated,  the  annual 
Loyalty  Fund  program  has  been  overhauled,  campus  needs 
have  been  itemized  and  categorized,  a  survey  of  naming 
opportunities  has  been  completed,  and  numerous  “friend¬ 
raising”  events  have  been  planned. 

University  relations  was  extremely  active.  In  addition 
to  extensive  media-relations  efforts  and  production  of 
award-winning  publications,  projects  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  included  the  design  of  a  new  Seahawk  logo,  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  “user-friendly”  campus  map  and  events 
monitor,  and  creation  of  a  speakers  bureau  for  community 
use. 

The  Office  of  Special  Programs  was  reorganized  in 
July  1991  as  the  Division  for  Public  Service  and  relocated 
to  Westside  Hall.  Under  the  direction  of  Jane  Smith 
Patterson,  the  division  was  equal  to  the  challenge  of  push¬ 
ing  the  borders  of  UNCW  to  the  boundaries  of  the  state 
and  beyond. 


Emphasis  was  given  to  the  economic-development 
needs  of  the  UNCW  service  region  through  formation  of 
the  Southeastern  Network  for  Economic  Development, 
through  involvement  in  the  site-selection  process  for  the 
global  air  transpark,  and  through  the  Small  Business  & 
Technology  Development  Center.  Assistance  was  provided 
during  the  organizational  stage  of  the  Environmental  Coa¬ 
lition  of  Southeastern  North  Carolina. 

The  Cape  Fear  Educational  Partnership  Network, 
consisting  of  UNCW,  Cape  Fear  Community  College, 

New  Hanover  County  Schools,  and  New  Hanover  Re¬ 
gional  Medical  Center,  has  led  the  nation — along  with  its 
Piedmont  partners  in  Vision  Carolina — in  creating  net¬ 
works  to  provide  educational  programming  through  inter¬ 
active,  full-motion  video.  Since  equipment  was  installed 
last  July,  over  50  events  and  courses  have  been  scheduled 
on  the  network.  Plans  are  in  place  to  connect  this  network 
with  the  CONCERT  network  operated  by  the  Microelec¬ 
tronics  Center  of  North  Carolina. 

Working  with  the  Fine  Arts  Department  and  the 
community,  the  division  was  instrumental  in  staging  the 
first  Oceanside  Artsfest  in  the  summer  of  1991.  The  out¬ 
standing  cultural  opportunities  provided  benefit  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  local  community,  and  the  region. 

During  the  past  year,  the  division  experienced  a  23- 
percent  increase  in  registration  for  general-public  programs, 
a  35-percent  increase  in  enrollment  for  professional-devel¬ 
opment  courses,  and  an  increase  of  80  percent  in  registra¬ 
tion  for  youth  programs.  The  growing  strength  of  and 
demand  for  marine-science  programs,  such  as  the  first 
International  Coast  Trek  and  the  Wetland  Ecology  Pro¬ 
gram,  dictated  the  need  to  create  a  separate  program  com¬ 
ponent  within  the  division.  Overall,  the  division 
developed  and  managed  422  courses,  an  increase  of  18 
percent  over  the  preceding  year. 

Athletics 

The  UNCW  Athletic  Department  began  a  new  era  in 
1991-92  with  the  retirement  of  William  J.  Brooks  as  ath¬ 
letic  director  and  the  appointment  of  Paul  A.  Miller.  In 
line  with  recommendations  from  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Knight  Commission,  athletics 
began  reporting  directly  to  the  chancellor. 

In  fall  1991,  UNCW  served  as  host  for  the 
Intercollegiate  Clay  Court  Tennis  Championships  at  the 
Landfall  Sports  Complex.  Nearly  all  of  the  nations  top- 
ranked  collegiate  players  competed  in  the  event. 

Three  UNCW  teams  finished  among  the  elite  in  the 
Colonial  Athletic  Association  early  in  the  year.  The  men’s 
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and  womens  cross-country  teams  each  placed  third  in  the 
conference  championships,  while  the  volleyball  team  also 
claimed  third  in  the  league  with  its  third  20-win  season  in 
four  years.  The  men’s  basketball  team  continued  its  steady 
improvement  and  was  named  the  Colonial’s  Most  Im¬ 
proved  Team  by  cable  network  Home  Team  Sports.  Senior 
center  Matt  Fish  was  voted  first-team  All-Conference. 
Senior  guard  Mark  Eaton  garnered  conference  All-Aca¬ 
demic  honors  for  the  third  consecutive  season.  The  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving  teams  enjoyed  a  successful  campaign 
during  the  winter  months,  combining  for  a  17-5  record  in 
the  dual-meet  season.  The  men  were  8-3,  while  the 
women  posted  a  9-2  mark,  their  best  ever.  One  of  the 
biggest  upsets  in  UNCW  history  took  place  in  the  spring 
when  the  baseball  team  turned  back  Clemson,  then  ranked 
third  in  the  nation,  by  a  score  of  5- 1 .  The  victory  provided 
late-season  momentum  for  the  team,  as  the  Seahawks 
mounted  a  run  for  the  CAA  tournament  title  before  finish¬ 
ing  third. 

In  UNC’s  sixth  annual  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Re¬ 
port,  released  in  February,  UNCW  ranked  first  among  the 
constituent  institutions  in  the  percentage  (75  percent)  of 
student-athletes  who  graduated  within  five  years  after 
entering  in  1986.  UNCW  had  ranked  second  in  this 
regard  for  each  of  the  preceding  three  years.  UNCW  also 
saw  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  student- 
athletes.  The  number  increased  from  three  in  1990-91  to 
ten  in  1991-92. 


Conclusion 

As  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr.,  once  said,  “A  good  education 
is  the  most  cherished  gift  one  can  receive.”  Through  com¬ 
mitment  to  teaching  and  quality,  I  intend  to  see  that  every 
student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
has  the  opportunity  to  receive  this  gift.  Working  with  the 
excellent  team  in  place  at  UNCW,  I  also  intend  to  receive 
many  gifts  on  behalf  of  the  university.  These,  in  turn,  will 
be  devoted  to  further  fulfillment  of  our  mission. 

The  successes  reported  herein  and  those  that  are  yet 
to  come  would  not  be  and  will  not  be  possible  without  the 
support  of  the  N.C.  General  Assembly,  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors,  UNC  General  Administration,  and  the 
UNCW  community.  For  this  support — past,  present,  and 
future — I  am  grateful. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


James  R.  Leutze 
Chancellor 
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Carolina 
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Myron  L.  Coulter 

Chancellor 


Western  Carolina  University  made  significant  progress 
during  1991-92  in  reorganizing  and  strengthening  key 
programs  and  expanding  public-service  programs  to  the 
region,  in  accordance  with  previously  developed  plans. 
These  plans  were  adjusted  and  new  ones  developed,  based 
on  the  university’s  new  role  and  mission  statement.  Using 
WCU’s  strategic-planning  process,  each  unit  developed  its 
own  role  and  mission  statement,  with  supporting  goals  and 
objectives  for  enrollment,  improvement  of  instructional 
quality,  scholarly  productivity,  and  public  service. 

An  influx  of  new  students  coupled  with  improved 
retention  rates  led  to  an  enrollment  increase  of  200  stu¬ 
dents  over  last  year.  The  quality  of  our  freshman  class,  as 
measured  by  entrance-exam  scores  and  high-school  class 
rank,  continued  to  improve. 

New  initiatives  in  regional  and  international  develop¬ 
ment  improved  our  capacity  and  reputation  as  a  technical 
assistance  and  service  resource  center.  Services  offered  to 
the  western  North  Carolina  region  included  increased 
support  in  the  areas  of  international  trade,  waste  manage¬ 
ment,  and  land-use  planning,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
economic-development  coalition  for  Jackson  County. 
International  projects  are  underway  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries. 

A  major  concern  of  this  campus  continues  to  be 
accommodating  the  increasing  numbers  of  students,  with 
fixed  or  declining  resources.  Faculty  and  staff  continue  to 
meet  these  problems  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  with 
resolve  to  provide  a  high-quality  education  for  our  stu¬ 
dents. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  William  F.  Forsyth,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man;  re-elected  Orville  D.  Coward,  vice  chairman;  and 
elected  Alan  D.  Allman  secretary.  John  F.  Conner,  student 
body  president,  served  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  major  themes  for  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs 
were  dictated  by  three  consecutive  years  of  reductions  of 
state  resources.  This  was  the  year  during  which  we  took 
stock,  established  new  bases,  and  worked  toward  improving 
resource  utilization.  Specific  activities  included  planning 
for  the  new  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  adding  faculty  in 
tenure-track  positions  to  reduce  the  use  of  part-time  in- 
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structors,  stabilizing  the  number  of  graduate  assistantships, 
and  redirecting  planning  toward  the  assumption  of  stable 
or  reduced  resources. 

Planning  was  completed  and  approval  received  to 
create  a  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  effective  July  1,  1992. 
The  School  of  Nursing  and  Health  Sciences,  the  School  of 
Technology  and  Applied  Sciences,  and  the  Department  of 
Military  Science  will  be  combined  to  establish  the  new 
school.  This  reorganization  will  provide  for  more  efficient 
and  effective  operations. 

Faculty  development  continued  to  benefit  a  large 
portion  of  the  faculty.  A  year-long  program  concerned 
with  academic  standards  involved  faculty  and  students  in  a 
series  of  discussions  that  focused  on  improving  the  teach¬ 
ing/learning  process.  The  Faculty  Senate  completed  a 
successful  year  with  particular  emphasis  on  improving 
academic  standards. 

The  quality  of  our  academic  programs  was  confirmed 
by  WCU  accounting  graduates  attaining  the  highest  pass 
rate  on  the  state  examination,  health-science  graduates 
equaling  or  exceeding  the  national  pass  rate  in  all  of  the 
four  fields  with  national  licensing  examinations,  and  the 
full  accreditation  of  all  teacher-education  programs  by  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Educational  programs  offered  through  the  Asheville 
Graduate  Center  continue  to  be  a  major  component  of  our 
educational  mission.  Our  graduate  courses  represented  85 
percent  of  all  instruction  coordinated  through  the  center. 
Enrollment  of  Native -American  students  increased  20 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  and  21  resident  credit 
courses  were  offered  on  the  Cherokee  Reservation. 

The  major  concern  of  this  office  continues  to  be 
addressing  the  problem  of  declining  resources  and  increas¬ 
ing  enrollment.  Cooperative  efforts  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
have  enabled  us  to  continue  to  provide  high-quality  educa¬ 
tional  programs  for  our  students. 

Student  Affairs 

Orientation  programs  for  new  students  were  bolstered  to 
further  improve  the  initial  introduction  of  students  and 
their  parents  to  WCU.  These  improvements  resulted  in 
very  positive  evaluations  by  parents,  students,  faculty,  and 
other  participants. 

The  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  the  National  Organization  of  Disabilities,  and 
J.  C.  Penney  recognized  our  support  program  for  students 
with  disabilities  as  being  one  of  the  two  most  outstanding 
programs  in  the  nation. 


Operating  under  the  theme  “Bridging  the  Gap,”  we 
continued  to  develop  programs  to  improve  the  educational 
experience  of  our  African-American  students.  This  year’s 
major  goal  was  to  increase  the  success  rates  of  black  stu¬ 
dents  through  a  collaborative  effort  with  other  campus 
organizations  that  included  retreats,  counseling,  study 
groups,  and  seminars. 

Business  Affairs 

In  the  Business  Affairs  Division,  effective  management  and 
extra  effort  by  all  employees  offset  many  problems  caused 
by  tight  budgets  and  the  lack  of  salary  increases  for  employ¬ 
ees. 

A  major  renovation  of  Reynolds  Residence  Hall  and 
planning  for  the  renovation  of  Madison  Residence  Hall 
were  completed.  In-house  renovations  were  done  for  an 
Alumni  House  and  for  the  relocation  of  the  Housing  Of¬ 
fice  to  Scott  Residence  Hall.  Computer  systems  were 
upgraded  in  the  Controller’s  Office,  Physical  Plant,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Office,  and  Personnel  Office.  An  on-line  entry 
system  to  Central  Payroll  files  in  Raleigh  was  established, 
the  first  such  link  in  North  Carolina. 

A  major  project  to  evaluate  and  revamp  campus 
dining  services  was  undertaken,  with  the  Marriott  Corpo¬ 
ration  acting  as  consultants.  University  Bookstore  sales  set 
all-time  highs,  and  service  providers  met  record  demands  as 
well. 

Development  and  Public  Service 

The  Center  for  Improving  Mountain  Living  (CIML)  serves 
as  the  major  service  unit  of  the  university  and  is  recognized 
widely  as  a  model  for  rural  development.  The  beneficiaries 
of  CIML’s  efforts  this  year  ranged  from  the  smallest  com¬ 
munities  in  western  North  Carolina  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  world.  Services  rendered  ranged  from 
one-on-one  consultation  for  small  businesses  to  extended 
specialized  training  and  assistance  for  governmental  officers 
and  employees. 

Services  for  clients  in  the  28-county  western  North 
Carolina  area  included  the  creation  of  a  lending  consor¬ 
tium  of  area  bankers  for  small  businesses  and  a  Coalition 
for  Economic  Development  in  Jackson  County.  A  regional 
leadership-training  program  was  inaugurated  with  an  initial 
class  of  40,  and  the  Local  Government  Training  Program 
conducted  training  events  for  over  650  public  servants. 

Technical-assistance  programs  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  have  increased 
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through  linkages  with  members  of  the  Center  for  Private 
Voluntary  Organization/University  Collaboration  in  Devel¬ 
opment.  Project  activities  took  place  during  the  year  in 
Burkina  Faso,  Senegal,  Gambia,  Philippines,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Mali. 

W  estern  North  Carolina  Tomorrow,  a  17-county 
leadership  organization,  launched  “Land  and  Growth 
Strategies  for  a  Brighter  Tomorrow,”  a  forums  program 
funded  by  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  to  heighten 
regional  awareness  about  land-use  planning. 

Continuing  support  and  recognition  from  numerous 
foundations  and  governmental  agencies  has  enabled  the 
Mountain  Heritage  Center  to  produce  a  substantial  body 
of  excellent  research  and  informational  materials,  audiovi¬ 
sual  presentations,  exhibitions,  and  live  demonstrations  for 
school  children,  teachers,  and  the  general  public.  Examples 
include  “Irons  in  the  Fire,”  the  exhibition  on  blacksmithing 
funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts;  the 
Smithsonian  Institution’s  select  listing  of  the  center’s  first 
audio-cassette  documenting  Cherokee  dance  music;  and 
publication  of  classroom  source  material  for  “Irons  in  the 
Fire.” 

All  debts  and  obligations  (approximately  $360,000) 
have  been  met  for  the  Alumni  Tower.  Its  presence  on 
campus  and  its  appearance  on  university  publications  gives 
WCU  a  strong  visual  identity. 

The  Advancement  Office  was  reorganized  to  create 
the  Office  of  the  Annual  Fund,  which  will  generate  finan¬ 
cial  support  for  WCU’s  academic  mission,  and  the  Major 
Gifts  Office,  which  will  support  the  WCU  Foundation 
through  corporate  solicitations,  foundation  grants,  and 
planned  giving.  Coupled  with  the  Catamount  Club  and 
Alumni  Programs  and  Activities,  an  expanded  advance¬ 
ment  effort  is  underway. 

Athletics 

As  highlights  of  the  year,  four  student-athletes  were  named 
Academic  All-Americans;  three  were  named  Southern 
Conference  Players  of  the  Year;  and  three  coaches  received 
Southern  Conference  Coach  of  the  Year  honors.  Academic 
performance  was  a  positive  factor  in  the  program,  with  54 
student-athletes  named  to  the  Southern  Conference  Honor 
Roll. 


The  ’92  baseball  team  put  WCU  in  the  regional  and 
national  spotlight  by  winning  both  the  Southern  Confer¬ 
ence  regular-season  and  tournament  championships.  The 
team  came  within  one  win  of  taking  a  regional  champion¬ 
ship  and  advancing  to  the  College  World  Series. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  conducted  a  compliance  review  under  juris¬ 
diction  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
The  final  report  confirmed  that  the  university  was  and 
remains  committed  to  full  compliance  and  the  spirit  of 
Title  IX. 

Larry  L.  Travis  was  named  director  of  athletics,  effec¬ 
tive  June  1,  1992. 

Conclusion 

Western  Carolina  University  completed  a  year  of  planning 
and  change,  laying  a  strong  foundation  for  the  remainder 
of  this  decade  and  clarifying  our  responsibility  to  our  stu¬ 
dents,  the  region,  and  the  state.  It  was  also  a  year  of 
progress  in  which  comprehensive  plans  developed  in  prior 
years  were  implemented.  With  the  continued  support  of 
the  people  of  North  Carolina,  the  UNC  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  President  Spangler,  and  our  Board  ofTrustees,  I  am 
confident  WCU  will  meet  the  challenge  of  this  task. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Myron  L.  Coulter 
Chancellor 
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Winston-Salem 
State  University 


Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Chancellor 


The  1991-92  academic  year  was  one  of  anticipation  and 
celebration.  It  began  with  the  extended  Winston-Salem 
State  University  family  planning  a  year-long  observance  of 
the  university’s  centennial.  The  opening  convocation  on 
January  15  featured  the  internationally  renowned  educator 
and  theologian  Samuel  Proctor. 

The  celebration  garnered  national  attention  via 
NBC’s  “Today  Show,”  where  Willard  Scott  in  January 
congratulated  the  institution,  and,  in  a  subsequent  broad¬ 
cast,  extended  birthday  wishes  to  Ola  Mae  Speas,  WSSU’s 
oldest  graduate  at  103.  During  the  centennial  commence¬ 
ment,  bachelor’s  degrees  were  awarded  to  420  graduates — a 
group  equaling  the  largest  class  in  the  university’s  history. 
Harry  S.  Wright,  pastor  of  Brooklyn’s  Cornerstone  Baptist 
Church,  delivered  the  keynote  address. 

Perhaps  the  most  welcome  gift  of  the  university’s 
birthday  celebration  was  land  for  campus  expansion. 
Through  the  WSSU  Foundation  and  the  City  ofWinston- 
Salem,  the  university  acquired  an  additional  19  acres  of 
blighted  residential  properties  west  of  the  main  campus. 
The  houses  have  been  demolished,  and  work  has  begun  on 
a  400-student  residence  hall  scheduled  for  occupancy  in  fall 
1993.  The  residence  hall  will  be  the  focal  point  of  a  pan¬ 
oramic  view  of  the  campus  from  U.S.  Highway  52. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  Board  of  Trustees  includes  persons  who  have  signifi¬ 
cant  experience  and  expertise  in  the  corporate  sector  and 
higher  education.  Robert  J.  Brown  of  High  Point  was 
elected  chairman  for  1991-92,  with  Robert  C.  Vaughn,  Jr., 
of  Winston-Salem  serving  as  vice  chairman  and  Paul 
Fulton,  Jr.,  of  Chicago  as  secretary.  Other  members  in¬ 
cluded  Mickey  Dry,  Thomas  C.  Griscom,  Irene  P. 

Hairston,  Wilma  L.  Lassiter,  James  E.  Mack,  all  of  Win¬ 
ston-Salem;  R.  Edwin  Shelton  of  Charlotte;  and  three  new 
appointees:  Willie  D.  Davis  of  Inglewood,  Ca.,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Janeway  and  Edwin  G.  Wilson  ofWinston-Salem.  As 
president  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  Jennie 
Barrette  served  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

Academic  Affairs 

One  component  of  a  strong  academic  program  is  ongoing 
evaluation  to  determine  the  most  effective  allocation  of 
resources.  During  the  1991-92  academic  year,  WSSU 
developed  and  implemented  a  review  process  to  evaluate  all 
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academic  programs.  This  process,  designed  to  be  a  five- 
vear  cyclical  system,  led  to  the  discontinuation  of  three 
programs — business  education,  office  administration,  and 
urban  affairs — and  efforts  to  strengthen  programs  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  sports  management,  and  chemistry. 

Additionally,  WSSU  implemented  a  degree-related 
nursing  program  in  Salisbury,  strengthening  outreach  ef¬ 
forts  that  began  in  Wilkes  and  Watauga  counties  in  fall 

1991 .  Of  the  102  nursing  students  who  graduated  in  May 

1992,  13  completed  degree  requirements  at  the  Watauga 
Count)"  extension  site,  and  20  satisfied  requirements  at  the 
Wilkes  County  site.  Rowan-Cabarrus  Community  College 
and  Wilkes  Community  College  were  pivotal  to  the  success 
of  these  extension  programs. 

Campus  technology  allowed  students  to  enroll  in 
computer-science  courses  via  the  state’s  microelectronics 
network,  with  broadcasts  emanating  from  North  Carolina 
A&T  State  University,  UNC  Asheville,  and  UNC  Char¬ 
lotte.  Departments  made  significant  strides  toward  includ¬ 
ing  all  academic  programs  in  On  Course,  a  program  within 
the  Student  Information  System  computer  package  that 
will  improve  advisement  services. 

Program-expansion  activities  resulted  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  draff  of  the  science-education  degree  track 
proposal.  In  addition,  requests  to  plan  a  master’s  degree 
program  in  education  and  a  bachelor’s  degree  program  in 
occupational  therapy  are  near  completion. 

Faculty  and  staff  participated  in  campus-wide  semi¬ 
nars,  one  phase  of  a  multi-dimensional  exploration  of  ways 
to  improve  student  retention.  Other  components  included 
developing  the  Freshman  Seminar  Support  System,  a  reten¬ 
tion  handbook,  an  improved  advisement  manual,  and  a 
student  survival  manual.  These  activities  coincided  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Peer  Mentor  Program,  funded  by  a 
$330,000  grant  from  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Founda¬ 
tion;  the  implementation  of  a  freshman  seminar  taught  by 
a  corps  of  volunteer  faculty  and  staff;  and  the  formulation 
of  more  stringent  requirements  for  academic  integrity, 
probation,  and  suspension. 

Students  displayed  their  academic  talents  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  variety  of  programs.  Five  students  represented 
WSSU  in  the  sectional  competition  of  the  Honda  Campus 
All-Star  Challenge,  earning  $2,500  for  the  institution. 
Students  also  represented  the  university  at  the  Model 
United  Nations  Conference  held  in  Raleigh  and  hosted  by 
the  N.C.  Consortium  on  International  and  Intercultural 
Education.  Additionally,  students  in  Project  Strengthen 
attended  the  Department  of  Energy’s  Minority  Under¬ 
graduate  Training  for  Energy-related  Careers  (MUTEC) 
Program  Review  in  Miami,  where  they  presented  research 


conducted  last  summer.  The  students  introduced  and 
summarized  their  presentation  in  Yoruba,  an  African 
tongue.  WSSU  is  one  of  only  12  universities  nationwide  to 
have  a  MUTEC  program;  communicating  in  Yoruba  is 
part  of  a  recently  implemented  language  program  designed 
to  prepare  students  in  certain  disciplines  to  be  conversant 
in  Third  World  and  Eastern  European  languages. 

Many  students  who  participated  in  campus-based 
research  programs  during  regular  school  sessions  also  honed 
their  skills  in  external  research  activities  over  the  summer. 
Sites  of  study  include  Princeton  University,  the  National 
Institute  for  Dental  Research,  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  University  of  Texas  Medical  Center. 

Faculty  achievements  were  highlighted  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  books  by  three  social  science  faculty:  Morton 
Heller,  The  Psychology  of  Touch,  Howard  Barnes,  Horace 
Bushnell  and  the  Virtuous  Republic,  and  Lenwood  Davis, 
Travel  Guide  to  Historical  Sites  and  Landmarks  in  North 
Carolina.  Lee  Beall  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  re¬ 
ceived  the  Governor’s  Award  for  Excellence  and  appeared 
in  a  videotape  produced  by  Duke  University  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  on  the  advantages  of  music  in  educating  children  with 
developmental  disabilities.  The  1991-92  Wachovia  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Teaching  Award  went  to  Elvira  Caldwell  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics/Computer  Science. 

Student  Affairs 

Fall  1991  enrollment  was  2,604,  up  3.4  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  increases  was 
reflected  in  new  student  enrollment.  The  freshman  class  of 
460  topped  the  previous  year’s  class  by  18  percent.  An 
even  greater  increase  was  witnessed  in  transfer-student 
enrollment,  which  totaled  240,  a  29.5-percent  increase  over 
1990-91. 

The  curriculum  for  Education  1103 — Orientation 
was  expanded  to  help  new  students  adjust  to  college  life. 
Faculty  and  staff  also  presented  ten  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops  on  college  survival  skills. 

The  WSSU  Incentive  Scholarship  Program  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  year’s  most  successful  activities.  The  39 
students  participating  in  the  program  received  awards 
totaling  $65,475.  Along  with  earning  commendable 
grade-point  averages,  these  students  also  performed  more 
than  2,600  hours  of  community  service. 

Students  could  find  a  broad  range  of  entertainment 
and  information  through  the  more  than  350  programs 
planned  and  implemented  by  the  Student  Activities  Office. 
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For  those  seeking  part-time  employment,  Career  Services 
provided  assistance  leading  to  nearly  175  job  placements. 
Additionally,  education  majors  had  an  opportunity  to 
interview  for  full-time  positions  as  200  educators  represent¬ 
ing  186  school  systems  took  part  in  the  annual  Teachers’ 
Fair. 

Business  Affairs 

The  Business  Affairs  Division  experienced  another  year  of 
substantial  progress.  Plans  are  underway  to  upgrade  the 
computer  mainframe  and  complete  computerization  for 
telephone  registration.  Partial  funding  for  the  project,  $2.2 
million  over  a  five-year  period,  will  be  provided  by  Title  III. 
Additional  funding  will  come  from  state  appropriations. 

During  the  year,  the  Data  Processing  Center  and  the 
Accounting  Department  worked  together  to  implement  a 
computer-based  system  for  processing  departmental  re¬ 
ceipts.  This  program  allows  the  cashiering  system  to  auto¬ 
matically  feed  transactions  to  the  Financial  Reporting 
System,  eliminating  the  need  for  an  accountant  to  re-enter 
transactions  from  a  hard  copy  report  and  reducing  turn¬ 
around  time  significantly. 

The  gate  house  at  the  main  entrance  to  campus  began 
operation  in  January,  providing  an  extra  measure  of  overall 
campus  security.  Seven  emergency  call  boxes  also  have 
been  installed  in  strategic  locations  on  campus.  By  pushing 
a  single  button  on  the  call  box,  callers  automatically  acti¬ 
vate  the  mobile  telephone  communicators  carried  by  cam¬ 
pus  police  and  residence-hall  security  guards.  When  callers 
give  the  call  box  number,  officers  report  to  that  location  to 
provide  immediate  assistance. 

The  campus  continues  to  undergo  a  facelift  to  recover 
from  a  May  1989  storm  that  devastated  WSSU’s  landscape. 
During  the  year,  many  new  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted 
across  campus.  In  addition,  attractive  directional  and 
building-identification  signs  have  been  installed  through¬ 
out  the  campus  to  direct  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic. 

In  Auxiliary  Services,  revenues  and  the  quality  of 
service  rose.  Follette  College  Stores  continues  to  provide 
excellent  service  in  the  operation  of  the  university  book¬ 
store,  and  revenue  collected  through  May  1992  exceeded 
the  previous  year’s  total  by  17  percent.  WSSU  should 
receive  an  additional  $10,000  in  commissions  for  the  year, 
funds  which  will  be  used  for  student  programs  and  services. 

The  default  rates  for  WSSU  students  receiving 
Perkins  Loans  and  Nursing  Student  Loans  have  reached  all- 
time  lows  of  8.4  percent  and  7.5  percent,  respectively.  The 
division  is  working  to  lower  those  rates  to  6  percent  for 
1992-93. 


Development  and  Public  Service 

The  Centennial  Campaign,  with  a  goal  of  $25  million  in 
private  contributions,  continued  to  be  the  primary  activity 
for  the  Division  of  Development  and  University  Relations. 
Through  June  1992,  the  campaign  had  recorded  gifts  and 
pledges  of  $18.5  million.  Strategies  to  raise  the  remaining 
$6.5  million  focused  on  broadening  the  base  of  support  to 
include  regional  and  national  corporations  and  founda¬ 
tions. 

Recent  efforts  have  resulted  in  an  endowed  chair  in 
computer  science  and  a  new  scholarship  program.  Propos¬ 
als  and  concept  papers  are  being  refined  to  secure  funding 
in  such  areas  as  library  renovations  and  acquisitions,  labora¬ 
tory  equipment,  and  minority  faculty  and  staff  develop¬ 
ment. 

Reports  of  the  campaign’s  progress  and  impact  are 
presented  attractively  in  a  tabloid-style,  full-color  case 
statement,  Beginning  a  New  Century  of  Achievement,  and  a 
one-page  insert,  “WSSU  Centennial  Campaign  Update.” 
The  publications  have  been  distributed  to  all  campaign 
leaders  and  principal  donors. 

Efforts  to  acquaint  more  people  with  the  university 
were  broadened  to  take  advantage  of  the  institution’s  cen¬ 
tennial  observance.  A  24-page  supplement  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journalwas  circulated  to  approximately  100,000 
Journal  customers,  and  an  additional  8,000  copies  were 
distributed  in  the  local  weekly,  the  Winston-Salem 
Chronicle.  The  supplement  offers  a  concise  look  at  WSSU 
from  both  historical  and  contemporary  perspectives.  Extra 
copies  are  still  being  used  in  marketing  and  public-relations 
efforts. 

The  university  is  also  gaining  increased  recognition  at 
the  local  level  through  special  events  such  as  the 
“Bighouse”  Gaines  Spring  Classic  Golf  and  Tennis  Tourna¬ 
ment,  now  in  its  third  year.  Also  for  the  third  year,  the 
university  participated  in  the  Crosby  Celebrity  GolfTour- 
nament  (winners  of  the  Gaines  tournament  represent 
WSSU)  and  sponsored  a  hospitality  tent,  which  this  year 
attracted  more  than  1 ,000  visitors. 

A  rHLETICS 

A  second  consecutive  CIAA  championship — and  the 
fourth  in  five  years — kept  the  WSSU  football  team  in  the 
athletic  spotlight.  Seven  players  garnered  special  awards: 
William  McDonald  was  named  to  the  Ryder  Black  College 
All-America  Team,  and  Fred  Bowman,  Bobby  Brown, 
Edwynn  Bryant,  Don  Carter,  Everette  Norwood,  and  Tim 
Pittman  earned  All-CIAA  honors. 
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In  womens  sports,  Angela  Courtney  was  named  All- 
CIAA  in  basketball,  and  Melissa  Williams  captured  All- 
CIAA  and  All-Tournament  honors  in  volleyball. 

The  athletics  program  bolstered  its  administrative 
operations  with  the  adoption  of  two  new  documents:  the 
Winston-Salem  State  University  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Poli¬ 
cies  and  Procedures  Manual  and  Standard  Operating  Proce¬ 
dures  at  Winston-Salem  State  University  for  NCAA,  CIAA 
and  Institutional  Athletic  Compliance. 


Conclusion 

A  centennial  celebration  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
reminisce  and  reflect  on  all  of  the  achievements  and  ob¬ 
stacles  of  a  century  of  effort  and  dedication.  The  list  of 
persons  to  whom  we  are  indebted  is  far  too  long  for  publi¬ 
cation.  While  we  cannot  acknowledge  them  individually, 
we  do  pay  tribute  to  them  collectively.  They  are  our  foun¬ 
dation,  our  motivation  and  the  reason  we  can  say  at  this 
juncture  that  we  are,  indeed,  “Continuing  a  100-year 
Commitment  to  Excellence.” 


Respectfully  submitted, 


/ 


Cleon  E  Thompson,  Jr. 
Chancellor 
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800  copies  of  this  document  were  printed  at  a  cost  of  $3,600.00,  or  $7 .00  per  copy. 
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